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On May 25 at the First Church in 
Boston a Commemorative Service was 
held for Unitarians who have given their 
lives in the present war. The service 
of worship opened with a procession in 
which the flags of the United Nations 
were carried. The cover this month 
shows three of the principals conducting 
the service—Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. Charles E. Park, minister 
of the First Church in Boston, and Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston—and six of the flags 
carried in the procession. 


NEXT MONTH 


Science and Religion will be the special 
subject discussed in the August issue of 
The Christian Register. There will be 
feature articles on The Scientist as World 
Citizen, and The Unitarian and _ the 
Scientist. A symposium on The Scientific 
Spirit and the Faith of Tomorrow will 
include statements by lay Unitarian 
scientists of distinction. Books in this 
field will be reviewed, and there will be 
a special article on children’s books about 
science. 


SOLD OUT 


Because of the many orders and re- 
quests from our subscribers for addi- 
tional copies of the June issue of The 
Christian Register, we find that our files 
have been exhausted. The circulation 
manager would be glad to receive any 
copies you can return, especially in cases 
where two or more copies were sent to 
chureh organizations and Alliance groups. 
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“No Other Sure Goundation " 


“T think by far the most important bill in our whole code is 
that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other 
sure foundation can be devised for the preservation of freedom 
and happiness. ... Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignor- 
ance; establish and improve the law for educating the common 
people.” 

; —THOMAS JEFFERSON 

in a letter to George Wythe 


the land should read not only the Declaration 

of Independence as though it were still wet with 
printer’s ink, but also the letter to George Wythe, a 
portion of which is quoted above. The same Jefferson 
penned them both, the same zeal for a people’s liberty 
lighted the mind of the author. They are both docu- 
ments for frequent reading in these later days which 
try men’s souls. . 

No other sure foundation than diffusion of knowl- 
edge can be devised for the preservation of freedom 
and happiness of the common people. These are not 
only words for copybooks and schoolhouse pediments— 
they are a civic manual of arms for men of action. The 
diffusion of knowledge in time of war is in no wise 
secondary to the making of munitions or the storming 
of a fortress under fire. We of the Unitarian church 
are engaged day and night, seven days a week, in the 
maintaining of this sure foundation if we are true to 
the Jefferson who framed our charter of democracy 167 
years ago this July Fourth. For millions of Americans 
the church, more than the press or radio, shares in this 
diffusion of knowledge, not as a lofty principle but in 
a sharp and earthy fashion. Morale, public sentiment, 
social conviction, ethical responsibility are for many 
fabricated from the insights of our deepest faith. Both 
Miss Norman and Mr. Marshall in their articles this 
month exemplify the issue well, for both of them look 
upon our church as one where people reach a new 
decision by the facts and values learned together in 
the comradeship of honest minds. Fortification of the 
will, enlightenment of the mind—these are the business 
of a truly democratic church. When religion is satisfied 
with less, it descends into mummery and song. 

From coast to coast our pulpits have addressed 
themselves in recent weeks to our new declaration, 
The Faith Behind Freedom. One common conviction 
appeared as the sermons came across this desk and as 
men and women spoke of this new statement in their 
private conversations: it must be implemented daily 
in the field of action. This editor is one who thinks 
it will be braced with deeds by men and churches of 
our faith, beginning now. There is evidence to this 
effect. The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association voted by an overwhelming majority to 


@) N this Fourth of July every earnest American in 


endorse the letter of the Board of Directors urging the 
churches to make the utmost contribution to the cause 
of world peace through the defeat of the Axis powers. 
The delegates to this same meeting voted to work for 
the elimination of racial discrimination and segregation 
in all their church services and activities. These 
actions by the assembled representatives of the Unitar- 
ian churches are a genuine contribution to the struggle 
against the forces of reaction which do not want the 
churches to support the war nor the Negro people to 
achieve equality within America. In Norway, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, and many other lands today 
the pastor supports his people in their life and death 
battle with the enemy. It is no coincidence that the 
same week that saw the Unitarians the first religious 
denomination to call upon the church to work for the 
defeat of the Axis powers also saw the Unitarians pro- 
claim a new and stirring faith in freedom as their 
bulwark and defense. 

This editor is proud as a Unitarian belonging to 
Jefferson’s religious fellowship to endorse the group 
editorial appearing on the reverse of this page written 
by several Protestant church journalists in this country. 
Jefferson was as proud of having written the Virginia 
statute of religious freedom as he was of writing the 
Declaration of Independence. The necessity for religi- 
ous freedom is no less today. 

Nothing is more dangerous in the present war than 
the fanning into flame of anti-Jewish or anti-Catholic 
prejudice. It is the evil work of fascist minds to stir 
one faith against another. These men believe they can 
“divide and rule” within our land as they permit such 
bigotry to grow. Equally perilous for our own security 
is the weakening in any way of the established separa- 
tion of the church and state. Such weakening leads 
only to clerical fascism which in Spain, in Hungary, in 
Austria, and in other lands has destroyed the people’s 
liberties. George Washington warned us well “never 
to let the shadow of ecclesiasticism fall across the 
country.” It is not illiberal to insist that our statecraft 
be free of ecclesiastical intrigue, that our government 
missions be carried out by laymen, that our State 
Department openly repudiate suggestions made to ban 
the Protestant missionaries to our neighbor nations of 
South America. Religious freedom for Jew, Catholic, 
and Protestant, and for the unbeliever too, demands a 
vigilance we dare not sacrifice in the name of toleration. 
The alliance of the church and state in Spain and Italy, 
to take but two examples, is a lesson we may read each 
day and it does not spell democracy. This is the clear 
and certain message we receive from Jefferson across 
the decades which separate us from his Paeegunere- 
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A JOINT STATEMENT 


Prepared for publication in Protestant journals 


by a Committee of the Associated Church Press 


Catholic Press Association, corresponding to the 

Associated Church Press of Protestant journalism 
in the United States and Canada, registered strong pro- 
tests against attacks by “certain” religious and secular 
magazines in this country on the Roman Catholic 
Church. It declared that there seemed to be “a sys- 
tematic and sustained attack upon the Catholic 
Church” by these journals, adding that the Catholic 
press “will continue to do all in its power to promote 
unity of feeling and of effort among the people of this 
country. In all fairness we demand that all organs of 
opinion, secular and religious, should respect the sincer- 
ity of our efforts to assist the government and the 
nation in the present emergency.” It expressed its 
“abhorrence of attacks upon religion and the church.” 
The editors promised wholehearted support to the 
maintenance of American-Spanish friendship and to 
the creation of a better understanding between the 
Latin American countries and the United States. 

We note that nothing was said by these editors 
about Roman Catholic pressure groups which have 
been so successful these many years in banning from 
the newspapers and the radio of the United States 
statements both of fact and opinion adversely critical 
of the political activities of the Roman communion. 
They did not mention the late war in Spain, during 
which the Roman Catholic Church carried on propa- 
ganda throughout the United States against the legally 
constituted democratic Spanish government—propa- 
ganda in which gross misstatements were made by 
such official representatives of the hierarchy as Father 
Joseph Thorning, falsely asserting that the Republican 
government of Spain was “communist,” and _ that 
thousands of churches had been burned by the Loyal- 
ists and thousands of Roman priests slaughtered. The 
Roman Catholic editors made no explanation of the 
fact that editors of Protestant religious journals who 
denied these propaganda statements and told the truth 
about the Loyalists— including the fact that the 
Franco rebellion was engineered and backed by Hitler 
and Mussolini — were labeled by Catholics ( includ- 
ing Catholic editors) as “communists,” and “semi- 
communists.” But those at the Catholic meeting prom- 
ised strong editorial support to the maintenance of 
friendship between America and Franco’s Spain. 

Everyone who knows the facts admits now that our 
own government’s failure to lift the embargo against 
Spain was due to political fear of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to the personal intervention of the then 
Cardinal Paccelli, who came to the United States for 
the express purpose of convincing the President that 
an embargo should be imposed upon Spain—the 
embargo which finally led to the destruction of the 
Republic of Spain. It was a clear case of a politically 
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[ its recent annual meeting in Toledo, Ohio, the 


led religious minority’s terrorizing the American major- 
ity into the adoption of a foreign policy that was detri- 
mental to the best interests of the United States. 

Thousands of letters from Roman Catholics poured 
into newspaper offices and radio stations during the 
period of the war in Spain, threatening a reader boycott 
of these mediums of communication—and many times 
an advertising boycott—if facts and opinions adverse 
to the Fascist regime in Spain and to the Catholic 
Church continued to be printed. These pressure groups 
have continued their threats, with a success which 
should be alarming, to the present moment. They 
have been successful because neither newspapers nor 
radio stations can afford the overwhelming cost in- 
volved in loss of the advertising by which they live— 
and because the voice of Protestantism is silent. 

It is significant, also, that the journalists gathered 
in Toledo promised to promote better understanding 
and co-operation between the United States and Latin 
American countries—but neglected to mention the 
fact that in every Latin American country the Falange, 
Franco’s propaganda front, has been strongly supported 
by the Roman Catholic Church. ' 

The pressure of the Roman Church is so strong today 
that broadcasters are unable even to comment on the 
appeasement efforts and international diplomatic nego- 
tiations which are now going on in Rome. Broadcasters 
find themselves censored when they point out that it 
is incongruous for the Vatican to ask now that the 
bombing of cities be stopped when there were no similar 
requests while Amsterdam, Warsaw, Coventry and 
Belgrade were blitzed. It has been impossible for any 
broadcaster to mention the fact that the Holy See 
established diplomatic relations with Japan within ten 
days after Pearl Harbor, although the radio is flooded 
with sinister speculations as to why Russia has diplo- 
matic relations with Japan—notwithstanding the fact 
that the Russians cannot afford to open a second front 
before the Allies open a second front. This is particu- 
larly important in view of the fact that practically the 
only organized body of opinion which continues pub- 
licly to oppose better American-Soviet relations is the — 
political leadership of the Roman Church. 

A few years ago one of America’s most powerful 
weeklies printed a selection of pictures in a social wel- 
fare field not approved by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Thousands of letters, threatening a reader boycott if 
the offense were repeated, reached the journal. Later 
a letter from one of the most powerful representatives 
of the hierarchy added the threat of an’ advertisers’ 
boycott. Similar instances can be extensively mul- 
tiplied. 

When Protestant journals or individuals take issue 
with such pressure procedures, Catholics immediately 
raise the accusation of “intolerance” and “making for 


disunity.” It is a strong weapon against Protestants, 
as Catholics well know. Catholic critics assert that 
Protestants are attacking their “religion,” when they 
know that the attack is merely against such Catholic 
practices as those here under discussion. If Protestants 
continue to give way under such false charges, they 
deserve to lose their long-established rights of freedom 
of speech and action. In the meantime, America is 
paying a heavy penalty for their failure to exercise 
those rights. Protestant editors are eager to promote 
good will and religious tolerance, but will be unable to 
combat successfully such emotional movements as the 
A. P. A. and the Ku Klux Klan if the Roman Catholic 
pressure program continues. 

Public opinion can be effective against Roman 
Catholic pressures. One of many possible illustrations 
is found in the experience of the Lutheran Church. In 


1928 a motion picture called Freedom, portraying the 
history of the Reformation, was brought to this 
country. The New York State Board of Censorship 
demanded the elimination of sub-titles and scenes 
which presented the story of Reformation “protest” 
against Roman Catholic practices of the day, such as 
the sale of indulgences, the Roman court of inquisition, 
Papal doctrines and so on. The deletions would have 
cut the historic heart out of the film. The Lutherans 
put on a nation-wide campaign which resulted in the 
sending of more than 40,000 letters to the censorship 
board. This brought the withdrawal of the original 
demands for deletions and the release of the film. 

The historic essence of Protestantism has been its 
fighting determination to reveal the truth. Let it exer- 
cise that determination today. 


HENRY WALLACE: WORLD CITIZEN 


By WALTON E. COLE 


HEN a telegram from Washington informed 
\\/ me that Vice-President Wallace would see me 
on the day that Winston Churchill was 
scheduled to address a joint session of the Senate and 
the House I was both pleased and apprehensive. I 
was pleased because I thought I might have a chance 
to see the Prime Minister and the Vice-President on 
the same day: somewhat apprehensive because I 
thought Mr. Wallace’s duties as President of the Sen- 
ate on such an historic occasion would mean that the 
time he would be able to give to an interview might be 
seriously limited. As it turned out I did see the Right 
Hon. Winston Churchill, and the Prime Muinister’s 
presence at the capitol that day actually resulted in 
my being granted not one but two interviews with the 
Vice-President. 

My main purpose in seeing Mr. Wallace was to ask 
him certain questions about his idea of a Free World 
and to learn at first hand his impressions of his recent 
extensive visit to the Latin American Republics. And 
as was the case in my interview with Wendell L. 
Willkie, I wished to get “the feel” of the man. 

After you have talked to Mr. Wallace for five 
_minutes you gain an impression which is never effaced. 
You know that when he speaks of “the century of the 
* common man” he is not merely mouthing words. Here 
is a man determined to make his contribution toward 
giving the common man his rights. 

Mr. Wallace’s office in the Senate Office Building 


reveals two of his major interests at once: the Latin 


American decorative objects, together with an extensive 
library of Inter-American affairs tell you that he is 
seriously concerned with the problems of this whole 
hemisphere; a particularly fine ear of corn in a glass 
case, along with the many books in the field of the 
science of agriculture serve to remind you of a domi- 
nating interest. Mr. Wallace’s scientific achievements 


in the field of agriculture are notable. For more than 
a decade he conducted experiments in developing a 
higher yielding strain of corn. Outstanding success 
crowned these efforts. His textbook, Corn and Corn 
Growing, is one concrete evidence of his work. Another 
is the increased yield in the Corn Belt. An apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Wallace’s practical, scientific understanding 
of the part that food will play in freeing men from 
want is fundamental to understanding his particular 
conception of a Free World. 

Alongside this scientific and practical bent is his 
religious and social emphasis. Anyone who: has read 
his published addresses with care recognizes that not 
in many years has an important public figure in 
American life revealed so much of a religious knowledge, 
interest and motivation. It is no accident that 
Wallace’s now famous “Price of a Free World” address 
begins on a religious note and concludes with a quota- 
tion from the fortieth chapter of Isaiah. It is obvious 
that this religious characteristic is not “dragged” in 
for effect. It is the basis of Mr. Wallace’s whole 
philosophy: 

The Vice-President is often called a mystic. When 
I asked one of the men who had worked closely with 
him for a long period to explain what he meant by 
Wallace’s mysticism, he said: “I mean, he is great at 
cooking up ideas. And believe me, he knows how to 
pick men to follow them out.” That is a slightly uncon- 
ventional use of the term mysticism, but it is very 
revealing. When I queried Mr. Wallace on the subject 
of mysticism he said: “What it really comes down to 
is this: faith that a better world will work out.” 
Henry A. Wallace may be a mystic; he is not misty. 
He combines, to an unusual degree, the philosophical 
and the practical approach. 

One of his key ideas is his conception of the neces- 
sity of working out a partnership between liberty and 
unity. You find this idea expressed in many of his 
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addresses. For example, in a talk to the “Agricultural 
Fellows” from Latin American countries who were 
receiving special training in the Department of Agri- 
culture, he said: “Let me explain the philosophy of 
liberty and unity. When the Colonies of North 
America declared their independence from Great 
Britain on July 4, 1776, they emphasized liberty. 
When the Revolution came to an end, excessive liberty 
was practiced by the different colonies. One colony 
would put a tariff on firewood coming in from a neigh- 
boring colony. The colonists used different banking 
and monetary systems. Liberty led to anarchy and 
so the principle of unity was evolved and expressed in 
our Constitution. Before the Constitution could be 
adoped, however, the spirit of liberty came to the 
surface again and we amended it with the Bill of Rights. 
Ever since, there has been a continuous oscillation 
between the principle of liberty and the principle of 
unity.” 

Then he spoke of the necessity of a conservation 
program which substituted “sustained yield” for 
exploitation, this “sustained yield” to be a “unifying 
bridge” between the principles of liberty and unity. 
“If you approach the philosophic problem, attempting 
a reconciliation of liberty and unity, in merely phi- 
losophic terms, you get into a dispute about whether 
you are going to be a little bit more like the Nazis or 
a little bit more on the side of anarchy. But when you 
bring in this undeniable fact of the necessity of ‘sus- 
tained yield’ then every practical person knows that 
here is a principle which binds together liberty with 
unity on behalf of the general welfare.” 

His combination of the religious and the scientific 
approach to our major problems is also exhibited in 
his address on “Practical Religion in the World of 
Tomorrow” in which he said “Christianity is not star- 
gazing or foolish idealism. Applied on a world-wide 
scale, it is intensely practical. . . . By collaborating 
with the rest of the world to put productive resources 
fully to work, we shall raise our own standard of living 
and help to raise the standard of living of others. It is 
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not that we shall be taking the bread out of the mouths 
of our own children to feed the children of others, but 
that we shall co-operate with everyone to call forth 
the energies of everyone, to put God’s earth more com- 
pletely at the service of all mankind.” 

I wish every Unitarian could have seen his enthu- 
siastic response as I described some of the humanity- 
saving projects of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
“It’s wonderful,” he said, “to know that the Unitarians 
are doing this.” 

Mr. Wallace feels that the Inter-American System, 
the only international organization which has survived 
this crisis intact, furnishes a pattern for a world-wide 
program of international co-operation. 

The success of his Latin American mission was due 
to a number of factors. In the first place, he insisted 
on spending as much time as possible with the people 
and on giving a minimum of time to formal govern- 
mental functions. The unanimous testimony of knowl- 
edgeable persons indicates that as a result Mr. Wallace 
got very close to the common people. The fact that 
he was able to speak Spanish was a decided asset. 

The Vice-President realized that there is no such 
thing as a single Latin American way, that there are 
many ways in the various countries. He adapted 
himself to specific situations with notable success. His 
philosophical address delivered at the University in 
Bogota, Colombia, is an example; the fact that Mr. 
Wallace knew precisely where to make this particular 
address contributed immeasurably to its favorable ~ 
effect. 

I left the Vice-President’s office with the conviction 
that freedom from want must and can be achieved in 
“the century of the common man,” and with the deter- 
mination that our own freedom in religion must be 
utilized to secure and maintain the other basic liberties 
in a truly Free World. Henry Wallace is right: “The 
overthrow of Hitler is only half the battle: we must 
build a world in which our human and material 
resources are used to the utmost if we are to win a 
complete victory.” 


“STRIKE A NEW BLOW FOR LIBERTY” 


By WINIFRED L. NORMAN 


Miss Norman, who is Chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of Negro Youth, New York City, and a member of The 
First Unitarian Church of Flushing, N. Y., was asked by the 
Editor to write this article on the Anti-Poll Tax issue now 
before Congress. 


AY MEETINGS this year were of great sig- 
nificance. During the meetings “The Faith 


Behind Freedom” was introduced, which high- 
lighted our heritage of free religion from Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Channing, Emerson and Parker. This declara- 
tion of faith and purpose is historically centered in the 
struggle for a universal free humanity. In it, we can 
all find a faith that meets the challenge of the present 
hour. The Racial Discrimination Resolution introduced 
this year is an advance over that of last May, and 
suggests some concrete steps of action. The Anti-Poll 
Tax Bill, which was given special emphasis at the 
American Unitarian Youth Dinner, passed the House 
of Representatives during May Meetings, on May 26. 
How do these three historic events all help in making 
it possible for Unitarians (using Channing’s famous 
phrase) to “strike a new blow for liberty?” 

In the first place, the Resolution and Declaration 
of Faith and Purpose are based on historic traditions 
of the Unitarian Church. Ever since the days of 
William Ellery Channing, Unitarians have declared 
themselves against slavery in all forms. We remember 
when Channing said: 

“Thus equals are men; and among these equals, who can 

substantiate his claim to make others his property, his tools, 
the mere instruments of his private interest and gratification? 
Let this claim begin and where will it stop? If one may assert 
it why not all? . . . The equality of nature makes slavery a 
wrong. ... The spirit of Christianity, I have said, is distin- 
guished by universality. . . . It is universal justice. It respects 
all the rights of all beings.” 
Shall we Unitarians take a stand today based on Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence “that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’? Shall we 
follow Emerson’s suggestion: “No race can be perfect 
whilst another race is degraded. . . . I think we must 
get rid of slavery or we must get rid of freedom”? 

Today, the Anti-Poll Tax Bill is a protest against 
another form of slavery—bondage of the right to vote, 
an integral part of our democracy. It is a part of the 
fight to free the world today from universal enslave- 
ment. Any action we take in supporting the Anti-Poll 


Tax Bill, therefore, will be in keeping with our Unitar-- 


ian beliefs of yesterday and today, and will help us to 
carry out our “faith behind freedom” in all parts of our 
great country. 

A short time ago, four hundred and seventy-six 
clergymen from forty-four states signed a joint appeal 
for passage of the Anti-Poll Tax Bill, and forwarded 

that appeal to all Congressmen. These ministers from 


six denominations felt that “the United States would 
be in a stronger moral position to be the champion of 
freedom among the nations if the injustice of the poll 
tax were to be corrected at once.” What is this poll 


tax, the abolition of which calls for such united support, 


not only from the coalition of Congressmen from 
Democratic, Republican and American Labor Parties, 
who backed the bill, but from church, labor, civic and 
community groups? 

The poll tax, as a special tax paid for the privilege 
of voting, is levied today in only seven states of the 
Union—Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Mississippi and Georgia. The amount of the 
tax varies from $1 to $2, although it is cumulative up 
to as much as $36. It is important to know how the 
poll tax came into existence. If we follow the story 
of the suffrage in America, we find that the advent of 
the present poll tax laws in the South marked a sharp 
deviation from the almost continuous trend in the 
United States toward universal suffrage. In colonial 
days, up to the time of the American Revolution, the 
property qualification was in existence. This qualifica- 
tion was in most cases removed after the Revolution, 
as were prohibitions against granting the ballot to 
Catholics and Jews. States then instituted the poll 
tax which, at that time, led to an advance over the 
number of people who had previously voted. Grad- 
ually, however, many states abolished the poll tax and 
instituted white manhood suffrage. Then the Civil 
War and Reconstruction brought the 14th and 15th 
Amendments, which legally guaranteed the Negro 
people the right to vote. Irving Brant, biographer of 
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Official OWI Photo by Palmer 
This Negro works for victory but he cannot vote on 
election day 
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James Madison, “The Father of the Constitution,” 
testifying before the Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee 
on July 20, 1942, stated: 


“The poll tax, employed as a restriction upon the right of 
suffrage, directly violates two provisions of the Constitution, 
and comes within the regulatory powers of Congress. . . . It 
violates and can be abolished by Congress under Article IV, 
Section 4, which says that the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of government. 
It violates and can be abolished by Congress under the 14th 
Amendment, which says that ‘no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.’ ” 


In 1920, woman suffrage, long overdue, was guaranteed. 
In 1942, Congress passed the soldiers’ vote bill elim- 
inating for members of the armed forces some of the 
suffrage restrictions imposed by the states, including 
the poll tax. From the long viewpoint of history, then, 
the trend of suffrage in our country has been almost 
consistently forward, almost—except for one great 
backward step. This was taken by the Southern 
Bourbons in coalition with Northern capitalists, 
because of their fear of the unity of action between 
Negro and white, which had occurred during the 
Reconstruction period. Then Negroes and poor whites 
had voted, were elected to office, established a system 
of schools and began a program of public works. To 
break up this unity, regain and retain power, this coali- 
tion of reactionary men called state governments to 
draft new Constitutions that would disfranchise the 
masses of the people, especially Negroes. The limita- 
tions were of several kinds—the now outlawed “grand- 
father clause,” the present “literacy tests,” the so-called 
“lily white primary,” as well as open terror against the 
Negro people, by intimidation and violence at the polls. 
By far the most effective method of disfranchisement 
as the poll tax. 

Most familiar in the roster of poll tax Congress- 
men are Martin Dies of Texas, said by Vice-President 
Wallace to do as much harm as if he were on Hitler’s 
payroll, Howard Smith of Virginia, Tom Connally of 
Texas and Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi. These men 
and others of similar caliber are elected yearly with 
little or no opposition, and chosen by less than three 
per cent of the population of their districts. ~ They 
wield tremendous power in the welfare of our country. 
In the Senate, 17 out of the 33 Standing Committees 
have poll tax chairmen. In the House, poll tax repre- 
sentatives hold number two majority positions on 
such important House Committees as Appropriations, 
Military Affairs, Rules and Foreign Affairs. Com- 
mittee appointments are made on the basis of seniority, 
which these Congressmen have since they are re-elected 
year after year by a small unrepresentative group. 

One important factor to keep in mind is that the 
poll tax is not a Negro issue alone. Ten million 
Americans, consisting of six million white citizens and 
four million Negro citizens, are disfranchised by this 
bill. The repeal of the poll tax is a national issue 
affecting all Americans. It is also a world issue, as the 
four hundred and thirty-six ministers so well stated. 

What does the poll tax mean to Unitarians and to 
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our religion? Our “Faith Behind Freedom” states in 
a part of its Declaration: 


“A true religion knows no barriers of nation, race or class 
and no exclusions through a creed. Its unity is in its pur- 
pose—its covenant is brotherhood. . . . We look for equal 
justice, equal economic treatment, equal education, equal 
privileges, irrespective of color or creed. There is no room for 
prejudice or persecution in a free man’s world. . . . And we 
seek these things here in America having in mind especially our 
fellow citizens, the Jews and Negroes, that we may be worthy 
of our place among the nations and of the coming freedom 
of the world.” 


We can see here, I believe, our approach to this 
national and international problem, in our declared 
concern for the carrying out of our liberal beliefs, for 
the establishment of a true Brotherhood of Man on 
earth as soon as possible. We can see how our Unitar- 
ian faith and the beliefs of the church in general are 
endangered by this continuation of the violation of 
religious teachings. 

What can we Unitarians do, then, to carry out our 
fundamental beliefs on this issue? We can inform our 
congregations, relatives and friends about the poll tax 
and its evils, urging them to do all they can to see 
that the bill is passed in the Senate. This can be 
done by our sending letters, post cards and telegrams 
to our Senators, as soon as the bill is introduced on 
the Senate floor, urging them to vote in its favor. We 
can also devote a part of a church service or hold a 
special meeting of some church group around this sub- 
ject, explaining the bill and calling for action as sug- 
gested above. 

Let us then do these things, because we agree with 
our “Faith Behind Freedom,” when we say: 


“But we realize that when we have said these things, we 
have not done them. We propose to do them, both as citizens 
of a free country whose freedom is their birthright, and as 
disciples of a free religion to whom it is a sacred trust.” 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
HEADQUARTERS, SERVICES OF SUPPLY 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


WASHINGTON, D.C. June 7, 1943 


Mr. Irving Murray, Vice Chairman, 
Unitarian War Service Council, 
25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Murrays 


We have recently concluded the Americanism 
series on May 28, with a very special program in 
which American flage were presented to every divi- 
sion and branch of the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. A civilian was chosen by the officer-in- 
charge in each activity to receive the flag and we 
worked out quite a nice program which seemed to give 


a fitting note to this series. We were also honored 
by having our Chief Signal Officer talk to us briefly 
of his recent trip to the warfront. All in all, the 
series has more than come up to our fullest expecta- 
tions. 


In each program we distributed copies of "What 
We Are Fighting For" and other patriotic material, 
consisting of leaflets about the Constitution, the 
Flag and similar material. We found a great 
enthusiasm among employees for your pamphlet. It — 
has been most helpful to us and we do want you to 
know how truly grateful we are for this very splendid 
service. 


Sincerely yours, 


it. 


Walter B. Brown, 
Lt. Col., Signal Co’ 


UNITARIANISM: A DARING FAITH — 


By H. SUMNER MITCHELL 


N the June issue of The Christian Register, an 
i] article appeared under the title “Unitarianism and 
the Secular Spirit.” The author of that article, 
Edward W. Ohrenstein, deplores what he calls “the 
present danger of secularism in Unitarianism” and he 
would offer, as a cure for this spirit, a return to 
Christian Orthodoxy. He thinks there is “a substantial 
group .. . that pays only lip service to the Christian 
tradition, looking instead to science for that wisdom 
which in the past has been transmitted by the Christian 
church.” 

John Clarence Petrie, in an article in the Christian 
Century, states the belief that “Were the Unitarians 
back in the general stream of Christian life and thought, 
they would then be in a position from which to judge 
the world, and its ideas. . . . Not only spiritual and 
moral life but even mental life suffers when the 
branches are severed from the vine of which the Father 
is the husbandman.” 

Alexander Winston, also’ writing in the Christian 
Century, is disturbed because he thinks the Unitarian 
churches “have lost the magic touch of the historic doc- 
trines and practices of the Christian faith.” Thus cut 
off from “the main body of Christ,” he thinks they are 
wandering “in the arid atmosphere of a sort of elevated 
sociology.” 

What appears to be troubling all of these men is 
the belief that historical theology has been allowed to 
dwindle in importance “as it yielded itself to the glamor 
and promise of modernism.” 

Now let me raise the question as to whether or no 
historical Christianity gets to the bottom of the 
Christian faith. Lewis G. Wilson used to affirm that 
the first living Unitarian was Jesus of Nazareth. He 
could not find in the New Testament, and neither do 
I find there, a scrap of evidence which would invalidate 
the belief in the mind of Jesus as to his spiritual birth- 
right, He thinks of himself “as a child of earth and the 
wider mystery of the universe.” “He is my Father and 
your Father.” He does not attempt to analyze or to 
explain God. He does not make a philosophical prob- 
lem out of Him. From God he cannot escape. “Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I say, surely the darkness shall cover 
me, even the night shall be light about me.” This 
’ reassurance was all he asked or wanted to know. It 
took him through the valley and the shadow. It was 
enough for Charles Eastman to know that the Great 
Spirit understands and cares, as he breathed a silent 
prayer over the grave of his beloved daughter. It is 
enough for me to know that I belong in this universe, 
and that my spirit can, and does, have converse with 
the Eternal Spirit. I may stray away from God but 
in darkness and in light He standeth by. 

The New Testament teaches me another great truth 
which must not escape notice—the worth of the human 


soul. It was a startling and revolutionary truth when 
it fell from the lips of Jesus and .the Pharisees were 
amazed by the boldness of his speech. Jesus declared, 
for the first time in human history, that a human being 
is of more value than a sheep; that he is a real person, 
entitled to freedom from want and fear, to the right to 
attain a full-grown stature. Quietly he moved in and 
out among the people, touching the blind eyes, healing 
the broken spirits, inspiring in the hearts of one and 
all a belief in their own capacity and power to stand 
erect and to walk alone in the sight of God. 

The story of the blind man “whom they laid daily 
at the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful,” 
has always captivated me. Behind that story is a truth 
which is too often overlooked. The lame man was. 
lame, and helpless, because he dared not make use of 
his own unrecognized capacity and power. “In the 
name of your own spiritual dignity and worth, rise up 
and walk.” “And he went into the temple walking 
and leaping and praising God.” What all the world 
needs is just that kind of a spiritual challenge. It is 
not Christian theology but it makes sense. Ignoring 
the conventionalism of the hour and the age which 
doubted man’s capacity and power, defying the elders 
who were fearful lest he speak his mind and become a 
disturbing element in the Synagogue, Jesus walks into 
the temple overturning the tables of the money chang- 
ers, and rides through the city of Jerusalem in sublime 
indifference to the Hosannas and the shouting multi- 
tude. Quietly he moves forward with undaunted faith 
in the awesomeness of the truth which has set his soul 
free, declaring at last, ““Not my will but thine be done.” 


‘Here we find him in the full majesty and power of a 


real person. Men of power have in all ages exemplified 
the same undaunted will to victory. 

Some of our brethren seem to entertain the mis- 
taken idea that the business of Unitarianism has been 
to correct “a too dualistic and a too pessimistic 
Christian orthodoxy” and that having performed “this 
useful service in mediating the quarrel between religion 
and science in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” it is now time for us to return to the old 
shibboleths and walk with those who have denied to 
us the Christian name and Christian fellowship, so as 
to escape living by ourselves. 

Well, what is discouraging and disheartening about 
that? Every man who has pushed back life’s horizons 
has lived alone with his thoughts, patiently waiting the 
fulfilment of a dream which in the beginning was only 
a promise. So we find Jesus standing alone, defying 
the Pharisees, putting his own life in jeopardy rather 
than cling to beliefs which would nullify his own life 
and make it ineffectual. 

The same insidious forces working to thwart and 
to undermine Jesus, to discredit human personality, 
and to make it ineffectual in the political, social and 
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religious fields are active once more in our time. These 
forces did not dare to let Jesus “come alive.” Are we 
not equally afraid to let him “come down out of the 
statue into life?” Halford E. Luccock observes, “the 
church perversely spent centuries putting Jesus on a 
remote pedestal. Now it takes still more centuries to 
lift him from it and allow him to become alive.” It is 
a thrilling moment in Shakespeare’s play, Winter’s Tale, 
when the dead queen steps down from the statue into 
life, and becomes a living person. A living person! 

Unitarians, a hundred years ago, came alive as real 
persons and a great awakening to human values made 
possible a social revolution. The poor, the lame, the 
blind, the insane, became in their sight God’s children 
whom they were ready to defend. Becoming alive to 
conscious dignity and worth! The thought has 
dynamite in it. It has transforming value and power. 
It is the real issue in the world today. Are men beasts 
or are they children of God, real persons, with the 
right to live the good life and to have fellowship with 
all mankind and with God? Addressing ourselves to 
these real issues, and leaving behind the dry bones of 
theological controversy, we still have a thrilling but 
dangerous work to do in the world. With the Apostle 
Paul who was defending himself before King Agrippa 
I must say, “I cannot be disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision.” 

Mr. Ohrenstein says, “Our 1943 Lenten manual 
bears the title ‘Faith Forbids Fear.” He thinks that 
we pay “only a kind of lip service to the Christian 
tradition” when the compiler of that manual did not 
use Isaac Watts’ complete phrase: “Faith in his name 
forbids my fear.” Why, I ask, must we be tethered to 
traditionalism implying a mediatorship which belittles 
man’s dignity and worth? Do we not dare to affirm 
Jesus’ belief not only in himself as a real person but in 
the potential personality of all men, and walk with him 
into a garden where he stood alone and was not afraid? 
Here we come at last to the heart of Unitarianism, a 
daring faith that seemingly dead men will come down 
out of the statue, alive, real persons “walking, and 
leaping, and praising God.” 


A NEW REVELATION - 


As yet Christianity has done little, compared with 
what it is to do, in establishing the true bond of union 
between man and man. ... A new revelation, if I may 
so speak, remains to be made; or rather, the truths of 
the old revelation in regard to the greatness of human 
nature are to be brought out from obscurity and 
neglect. The soul is to be regarded with a religious 
reverence hitherto unfelt; and the solemn claims of 
every being to whom this divine principle is imparted 
are to be established on the ruins of those pernicious 
principles, both in church and state, which have so 
long divided mankind into the classes of the abject 
many and the self-exalting few. 


Wiu1am Exuitery CHanninc 
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Charles Laughton makes his defense in the court room 
scene of “This Land Is Mine.” 


The Register Recommends: 


MOVIES 


This Land Is Mine (R.K.O. Radio) with Charles 
Laughton, Maureen O’Hara, George Sanders and 
Una O'Connor. Directed by Jean Renoir. An 
exciting and brilliant drama of European resistance 
to Nazi occupation. Charles Laughton’s perform- 
ance is the greatest of his career. No American can 
afford to miss this film, which shows the full power 
of the motion picture in the war against fascism. 
Jean Renoir, famous for Grand IlIlusion, achieves 
new heights of direction. 

The Moon Is Down (Twentieth Century Fox) with Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. Adapted by Nunally Johnson 
from the book and play by John Steinbeck. This 
film version of John Steinbeck’s famous story of 
Norwegian resistance to Nazi occupation far sur- 
passes both the book and play of the same title. 


BOOKS 


Attack Can Win in’43 by Max Werner. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co. $1.75. A real military expert with 
a remarkable record for past accuracy writes a popu- 
lar book on the necessity for immediate invasion. 
“Sixty Anglo-American divisions on the European ~ 
continent can force a decision in 1943.” 


RADIO 


We Believe. A program each Sunday based on the 
finest religious music of the living religious faiths. 
NBC, Sundays 1:30 p. m. E. W. T. 

Unitarian Church of Walpole, N. H., services con- 
ducted by Rev. William P. Jenkins. WKNE 
(Keene, N. H.) , Sundays in July, 11:00 a.m. E.W.T. 


S.H.F. 


Sols | BELIEVE 


By MAXWELL SAVAGE 


be that we are a little freer, and have given up 

certain doctrines that it still loosely holds, there 
is hardly any reason for our helping to divide Christen- 
dom by continuing. But if we stand, as I think, for 
a principle and method that is as new and revolutionary 
in religion as the Baconian method was in science, then 
let us hold to it and glory in it. It is because I believe 
this that I shrink from anything in Unitarianism that 
looks like degenerating into a milk-and-water Ortho- 
doxy. And so I shrink from being so anxious to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of Orthodoxy as to risk the 
distinctive principle for which we stand.” 

Those words were spoken in 1885 by my father, 
Minot J. Savage. I believe they ring as true in 1943. 
I believe that the spiritual waters of our faith have 
all too often been prevented from flowing by those who 
take to themselves the name “Unitarian,” but know 
neither the romantic history nor the power of influence 
of our faith where it runs clear and clean, free from 
the muddy thinking of the appeasers. 

I believe that the way of self-respect and dignity is 
found, not in inviting ourselves periodically to the house 
of Orthodoxy, but in doing our own housekeeping far 
better, in setting our own house in order and waiting 
for an invitation. This does not mean antagonism— 
there are many ways in which we can co-operate—but 
it does mean making a distinct constructive contribu- 
tion to the whole religious field by sticking to our own 
last. We have inherited certain values from our fathers 
who paid for them. I believe we should not interpret 
the words “liberalism” and “tolerance” to mean that 
we should, even though we can, barter those values for 
“fellowship” in the market place of the moment. I 
believe we would be held in more respect by those who 
differ from us if they found us to be convinced religion- 
ists rather than compromisers. In A Doll’s House, 
Ibsen described one character thus: “He has the luck 
to be unhampered by conviction, so that Liberalism is 
the easiest thing in the world for him.” We should 
not welcome that kind of luck among us. 

There are over one hundred and twenty men from 
my church in the armed forces, all over the world. 
They are thinking about religion. The consensus of 
their opinions, and of those of their fellows with whom 
they talk, is that they want churches henceforth to 
be reverential and worshipful, yes, but to be more 
concrete, immediate to man, intellectually honest, to 
“come clean” on what they mean. One wrote me that 
an ignorant clerk had entered him as a member of the 
“TUtilitarian” church. I believe that, with the addition 
of beauty, our churches can and should be that, but 
cannot be unless they are loyal to their distinctive 
principles and method. 

On the religious-theological sea of Protestantism 
today there is a fog blinding men’s vision and prevent- 


“T the only difference between us and Orthodoxy 
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ing them from laying a bold course. I believe it can 
be precipitated by clear thinking and honest con- 
clusions. I believe this fog to have been caused by 
the warm air of modern knowledge and its resultant 
emotions meeting the cold air of antiquated creeds, 
which still influence phraseology and services even 
when no longer believed. I believe that only the 
goodly, wholesome northwest wind from the hills of 
truth can blow this fog away. Protestantism has over- 
stayed itself in one position, now become untenable. 
The Reformation was glorious so long as it was radiant 
with reform, vital with movement. If Protestantism 
had continuously reformed until today it would not 
now be in such a quandary; but, protesting one external 
authority, it has accepted others until it finds itself 
betwixt and between “Rome and Reason,” and must, 
before too late, decide which way to go—and go there! 

I believe the story of our churches tells us that we 
have decided; therefore I believe it is our religious 
duty to live that decision and increase its effectiveness; 
we cannot do that unless we bravely accept the con- 
clusion that numbers and popularity are far less im- 
portant than intellectual and emotional honesty, and 
that in many matters it is a case of Either-Or. 

I believe it is either the Jesus of history or the 
Christ of the creeds; that he either exalts humanity by 
being human or condescends to it by being superhuman; 
that he is either the topmost blossom of the tree of life 
or placed there supernaturally and artificially. I believe 
Salvation is to be found in the life and teachings of 
Jesus seen in the light of modern knowledge, not in 
the plan of Paul which depends on the Book of Genesis 
and is still inferred in much of Orthodoxy; that here 
again it is a case of Either-Or. I believe it is either 
the Book of Genesis and the Ptolemaic theory of the 
universe or Creative Evolution and the Copernican 
universe—in other words, that it is either the downhill 
theory of man or the uphill theory; mankind cannot 
go downhill and uphill at the same time. [I believe 


Dr. Maxwell Savage, Vice- 
President representing South- 
ern New England on the New 
England Unitarian Council,and 
minister for 24 years of the 
First UnitarianC hurch, W orces- 
ter, Mass. 


the same holds true of the Bible. Either it is a super- 
natural volume or it is a natural expression of man. 
If the latter, the Bible is of no lesser value; rather, of 
greater, for man, being capable of its highest moral and 
spiritual reaches, is exalted. I believe this Either-Or 
holds true of churches. Either they are a s supernatural 
erection or they have been built up naturally, m 
response to the imeradicable religious spirit of man. 
If the latter, they should be democratic—that is, con- 
gregational—in their policy, with no shadow falling 
across them of those who would “lord it over” their 
fellows. 

I believe either God is or He is not, and that “ideal 
substitutes” and Positivism are stones offered when 
man asks for, and needs, bread. Therefore, if it inter- 
ests anyone, I choose the Jesus of history and his 
method of Salvation. I choose the prose facts and 
poetic meanings of Creative Evolution, the uphill 
theory of man. I choose a man-made Bible and man- 
built churches, and I choose the livmg, indwellmg God 
who is Spirit, to be “worshipped in spirit and im truth,” 
“whose laws are perfect and whose testimony is sure.” 
And. in making these choices, I believe that personal 
immortality should be taken for granted. as bemg 
necessary if moral religion is to have any sensible 
meaning and sane faith. 

I believe the generation has arrived which must 
decide whether to drag out its existence half pretending 
to a belief m an outgrown world and an outworn 
heaven, or to live vitally on the new earth under the 
new heavens. I believe the God of truth commands: 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” If we cannot 
find hope and beauty and reverence, poetry and prayer 
im the truths revealed or discovered, but must resort to 
make-believe, we might as well cease. It is high time 
that we whose tongues are not tied by creeds or whose 
actions hindered by an entrenched ecclesiastical organ- 
ization should admit that mistakes—no matter how 
hallowed by tradition—are still mistakes, and that the 
truth-seeker is the only God-secker. 

So, I believe our religious message should be distinct; 
that our only excuse for being is to find and pronounce 
the power and the glory of the truths revealed by the 
light of the new heavens and the new earth, and imter- 
preted in the light of the life and teachings of the Jesus 
of history. 

And, finally, I believe with all my heart that the 
mission of our message is to the vast number of the 
unchurched im this country, good and bad, ordmary 
people like ourselves, who are not irreligious but have 
outgrown 2 pseudo-orthodoxy to which some would 
have us retreat. 


ATTENTION: The Portland. Mame, Workcamp has beca 


the Sbeddoe Jomes Farm Steen miles from Portland m the 


village of White Rock The campers will work on the sar- 
roundmg farms. Rev. John G. MacKinnon of Richmond, 
Va. wl be 2 ere 


LITANY OF COMMEMORATION* 


LMIGHTY and everlasting God in whom : ‘all souls 
abide forever, we call to remembrance the 
multitude of Thy servants of every age, who 

have wrought mightily and witnessed a good confession 
for Thy glory and man’s welfare; all prophets, saints, 
apostles, and martyrs; all teachers, leaders, and lovers 
of their kind; and the mmumerable host of the faithful 
= forgotten above whose heads the haloes have never 
shone. 

These we remember and bless Thy holy name. 

We remember all who have labored and suffered 

for freedom, for ordered government, for just laws and 
for the holiness of home and altar; all who have striven 
against falsehood and cruelty, counting not the cost; 
and all the dreamers who received not the promise, 
Thou having provided some better thing for us that 
we might be strong and patient to follow in their train. 
These we remember and bless Thy holy name. 
Especially in this hour do we remember all those in 
thé Armed Forces of our country and of the nations 
united with us in this war, who have laid down their 
lives; all who on land and sea and im the air have 
sacrificed their bodies to roll back the tide of violence 
from the souls of men, and who having fought for peace, 
have found the peace unshaken by time forever. 
These we remember and bless Thy holy name. 
We remember all the merchant seamen who were 
lost at sea while bearing arms to the strong and help 
to the weak; all the civilian workers for defense who 
gave their lives in the perils of daily toil; all the doctors 
and nurses, who, having saved others, could not save 
themselves; and the many simple people who have 
swiftly died in homes turned to dust and ashes. 
These we remember and bless Thy holy name. 
We remember too all who have been foully per- 
secuted unto death because of their faith or race, in 
the nations with which we are at war; all the unarmed 
victims of an evil rage in the lands which are held in 
bondage; all the slaughtered innocents, whose ghosts 
must haunt the conscience of mankind. 
These we remember and bless Thy holy name. 
Finally we remember most tenderly those of our 
households of free faith, whom we have known and 
loved. We rejoice in the splendor of their youth, the 
sweetness of their friendship, the valor of their sacrifice. 
And we breathe their dear names in our hearts before 
Thee. 

These we remember and bless Thy holy name. — 

hipaa septic pay 
them the perfect tribute in renewed sexwace Be the liv. 


How can the church serve the transient worker? 


ANY church people have been awakened from 
a deep sleep to discover that our churches are 
more than a luxury or a “something extra” of 
our culture, that they are a vital and necessary part of 
our American civilization. Many of the most devout 
and loyal church people were never quite sure that the 
churches played an important role; that they made 
an indispensable contribution to our civilization; or 
that those in high places in secular and political life 
would recognize the function of the church in our 
culture. Consequently they have followed a course of 
timidity and advocated a turtle-policy for the church. 
But the answer to their doubts has now been given. 
The church has been called to walk through the vale 
of “blood, sweat and tears” which was the only promise 
for our world. It has suddenly become a primary, 
essential institution of our land. 

But it is a question whether it has fairly earned 
this position. The immunities and priorities offered 
to the church today are not rewards for services previ- 
ously rendered; rather, they are an opportunity and a 
promise for the future. The church has been all 
things to all people throughout all ages. What it will 
be to our age is still an unanswered question; but it 
cannot fail for lack of an opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity has been offered in broad and liberating terms. 
It holds priorities which in relative terms give it 
greater freedom than it has known for many ages. 
Few institutions suffer less restrictions than the church 
in the controlled economy of total war. 

Along the Atlantic coast where gasoline pumps are 
idle and cars stand stalled—a symbol of the war—the 
minister still rides about his parish duties. His parish- 
ioners are asked to go without their gasoline that planes 
may fly and ministers drive, but even they are told 
they will have gasoline to drive to church. Sugar was 
allowed churches for suppers and luncheons in the 
initial phase of rationing, and now churches are allowed 
their needs in all goods coming under point-rationing. 
This is the evidence which has startled the practical- 
minded: the church is recognized as an essential insti- 
tution. The publicans and politicians for the first 
time in our century have granted more than lip service 
to the church. And every religionist knows that “by 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 


_ The second startling fact is that there have been 


KASRNING OUR 
PRIORITIES 


By GEORGE N. MARSHALL 
Minister of Unity Church, Natick, Mass. 


no powerful voices raised in protest against the grant- 
ing of priorities to churches. They have been raised 
in protest against the granting of priorities to brewing 
companies, and to many industries unrelated to the 
war effort, but who has heard a voice raised against 
the right of the church to primary considerations? The 
population at large has accepted the decision of its 
leaders. So far as can be ascertained, there is a prac- 
tically unanimous acceptance of the importance of the 
church at present. 

For the first time in many years “the timid in our 
midst” can no longer be accepted as leaders and advis- 
ors of church programs, for the church has been called 
upon to fulfill its historic mission. The ground on 
which timid program-planning has been based has been 
bombed from beneath our feet: today the church 
stands hberated and recognized in a way few expected. 
It holds today the opportunity which will determine its 
future role in the building of the peace and its status in 
our generation. Whether it is equal to the opportunity 
will in large measure be determined by our actions 
during the next twelve months. 

The fulfillment of the church’s role is a twofold one. 
There is the intellectual and moral leadership which 
the church can offer. Its intellectual leadership today 
is greater than is generally known and compares favor- 
ably with that of the other professions. 

The second role is a practical role, and that is our 
present concern, for the church too often has failed to 
be practical. The church is a great spiritual concept; 
but churches are innumerable nerve cells reaching into 
every community, touching intimately the lives of 
people and communities, organizations as well as insti- 
tutions: people, problems, leadership, and money. 
These churches, parishes, are the specific organizations 
granted priorities. They function in practical ways 
through programs, and the granted priorities are meant 
to facilitate those programs. 

The problems confronting our parishes and people 
are known to all of us. They are the spiritual and 
psychological problems of faith, morale, standards, 
wartime tensions, affecting parents, service men, teen- 
age girls, and 4-F’s. They are the problems of the 
home under wartime demands: working mothers, 
absentee fathers, neglected children, and easy money. 


(Continued on page 270) 
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The Unfinished Toy 
By CHARLES R. JOY 


NTONIO was a Spaniard, and he was a prisoner. 
A For years he had lived behind the high walls of 
his prison, for he had fought in a great war, and 
his side had lost. So they had thrown him into that 
great jail, and there it seemed that the world had for- 
gotten him. There was little for him to do, no books 
to read, no games to play. He was lonesome, for only 
once a year could his wife Maria come to see him, and 
his little boy Jose. He loved his family dearly, and 
thought of them often, and always called them by the 
pet names he loved. Mariquita, that was the pet name 
for his wife. Pepito, that was the pet name for the 
little boy Jose. 

Soon Mariquita and Pepito were coming again to 
visit him. They would be there on the twelfth of 
October, the great Spanish national holiday. We call 
it here in America Columbus Day, but in Spain they 
call it the Day of the Race. On that holiday Mariquita 
and Pepito would be there. He was excited and happy 
to think of it, but he was a little sad, too, for he had 
nothing to give them. 

And then a wonderful thing happened. One of his 
comrades in the courtyard of the prison gave him a 
little wooden box, and said “That’s for you.” 

“Where did it come from?” he asked in surprise. 
“It came from Lisbon,” was the reply. “There is an 
American Committee there, called the Unitarian Service 
‘Committee, and they have asked me to give this to 
you.” 

Hurriedly he opened the box. It contained food, 
wonderful food, that he had not seen for long months, 
dried fruit, pressed meat, canned milk, two bars of 
chocolate. His eyes opened wide, like a small child’s 
on Christmas morning. And then the thought came to 
him. 

“IT know what I'll do. 
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Mariquita and Pepito, and out of the little wooden box, 
Ill make a toy for Pepito.” 

With his penknife he began to woe Carefully he 
took the box apart. He saved the little nails, and 
piled the small boards neatly in the corner of his cell. 

What should he make? He decided it should be a 
horse, a little wooden horse on a rolling platform. He 
could make the platform out of the cover of the box, he 
could cut the wheels out of the sides, he could shape 
the horse itself from the bottom. 

He wasn’t very skillful, but he went to work. The 
platform was easy to make. He just had to split the 
cover in two. The wheels were a little harder, for he 
had to make them round and cut little holes in the 
center. The horse was harder still. He tried several 
times to draw a good horse on the cover, using one of 
the nails to make the lines, before he was satisfied, and 
then he began to work with his knife. 

But one morning early, there was a tramp of feet 
outside his cell, a rattle of keys, and Antonio was 
niarched away outside the prison wall, and his com- 
rades left behind heard the sharp reports of rifles in 
the early morning air. 

When they cleaned up his cell, no one paid any 
attention to the little pile of sticks and whittlings in 
the corner. They simply threw his clothes together 
and took them away. 

And when a few days later Mariquita and Pepito 
arrived they gave them the poor man’s clothes. In the 
inside pocket of the coat were two bars of chocolate, 
one of them marked “For Mariquita,” and the other 
marked “For Pepito,” but no one told them about the 
wooden horse. 

Another prisoner was put in that same cell. He 
was a German, who had fought against Hitler, and 
had fled to Spain, where they caught him and threw 
him into prison. He found the unfinished toy in the 
corner of his cell, and saw at once what the toy was 
supposed to be. So he went to work on it. There 
was no way of getting the toy to his Hans and 
Gretchen, but just for the love of children he decided 
he would finish the toy, hoping that some little child 
would get it. So he cut out the horse, and fastened it 
to the platform with the little nails, and attached the 
wheels to the platform with more of the nails, so they 
would turn. And then, because there was so little to 
do in the prison, he used to play with the horse himself, 
just like a small child. 

Then one day he, too, was taken away. He was 
told that he was to be sent back to Germany. And 
when he left the little horse stayed behind. © 

The third man in the cell was a Spaniard like the 
first, but he was an artist, and he brought with him a 


_few tubes of paint and a few brushes. He found the 


little horse there, and decided to paint him in gay 
colors, for some little child, though he had none of his 
own. The little horse was quite beautiful, when he had 
finished with it, and he was quite pleased with his 
work. 

But what should he do with it? He asked the man 
in the next cell, if he knew of any little child who might 
like it. And the man said: “The man who started to 
make that horse in your cell was taken out and shot 
one morning. I remember his little boy who came to 
see his daddy afterwards, and how he cried when they 
told him his daddy had gone away. Why don’t you 
send it to him? He told me his name was Pepito, and 
the guards would know where he lives.” 

And a few days later Pepito was surprised and 
delighted to receive a little wooden horse, with a note 
which said: “Your father wanted you to have this 
horse, because he loved you so.” 

So Pepito got his horse after all, but he never under- 
stood, why, if the horse came from his father, on the 
bottom of the platform he could read the words “From 
the Unitarian Service Committee.” How much more 
puzzled he would have been, if anyone had told him 
that the horse really came not only from the artist, 
and from the German, and from the Unitarian Service 
Committee in Lisbon, and from America? How sur- 
prised he would have been had he found out that the 
horse really came from you. 


The Brown Duck 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
N=: far away from the place where as a boy I 


spent my summers, there was a village of small, 

whitewashed houses. In one of these little 
houses, with roses round the door and _ wallflowers 
scenting the garden, there lived a boy of about my own 
ago, whose name was Sam Trotter. Trotter is not a 
bad name, neither is Sam; but Sam didn’t like his name, 
and he said that when he grew up he would change it 
to something more uncommon. Sam was a chum of 
mine. We played Indians together and dug canals on 
the shores of a muddy, jolly old pond. Sam was a 
bright boy, but he was very inclined to’ “put on the 
dog.” I’m awfully sorry to use this slang, but nothing 
different will fit the story. 

Everybody in the village kept ducks. In wet 
weather the ducks splashed joyfully in the puddles 
which collected in the village street. In fine weather 
they simply waddled about the road to be run over 
by bicycles. They also gave you a dark greenish egg, 
which was very rich because they ate many fat and 
delicious snails. All these ducks were of a dull brown 
color, but the people in the village knew their own, 
although I can’t tell you how they did. 

Sam’s father kept four ducks, which were brown 
like all the others, and waddled about, quacking loudly. 
‘Sam wished that his father’s ducks were different from 

anybody else’s—ducks striped blue and yellow, ducks 
with distinguished spots, ducks to be proud of—not 


ordinary common ducks. You see, Sam didn’t know 
how lovely it is to be just common like the rest and 
yet to be your very own self. So one day Sam had 
an idea. He found a pot of paint and painted his 
father’s ducks bright red. It was difficult to get the 
ducks to agree to the decoration, but Sam did it. 

There was great excitement in the village when 
the four unhappy, sticky, red ducks walked in proces- 
sion down the street. There hadn’t been such excite- 
ment since Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Every- 
body came out to see the sight, and laughed and 
laughed. A man on a bicycle collided with one of the 
dueks and fell off, which was a silly thing to do, con- 
sidering that the ducks were shining red like danger 
signals. I won’t say what happened to Sam when his 
father found out what he had done. The matter is too 
painful. It took quite a long time for the paint to 
wear off, and it was remarkable how those ducks, 
which never before had shown much intelligence, flew 
whenever they saw Sam. 

Soon afterwards Sam went away to school at Bar- 
ford, which was twenty miles from the village. Sam 
was still inclined to—no! I won’t say it again, but 
you know what I mean. He was always pretending that 
common brown things were bright red. He forgot that 
his home was tiny and white; he forgot that his mother 
was a dear who wore a big apron and baked the 
bread; he forgot that his father did one of the best 
things in the world—worked in the fields to pay for 
Sam at school. He told the other boys the wildest 
stories of how his mother rode with the hounds to the 
hunt, and how his father had nothing to do all day 
excepting to play golf and shoot birds, and how his 
house was grand and like a castle, with footmen in 
green velvet. Of course, the other chaps didn’t quite 
believe all this, but Sam went on telling the stories. 

When the holidays arrived and Sam came home, 
his mother was busy cooking his favorite pie and 
putting sweet lavendery sheets in his bed. Sam loved 
being home with his own room, which had pink rosebud 
curtains at the little window. He felt big when he 
walked about the village, carrying a stick and wearing 
his cap with the school badge. The trouble came when 
two of the boys from the school rode to the village on 
their bicycles and asked where Sam lived. They stared 
when they were pointed to a small, whitewashed house 
with a thatched roof. There were no footmen in green 
velvet—only Sam’s mother in her big white apron, 
who asked them to stay to dinner. The two boys 
couldn’t help giggling a little when Sam’s father came 
in from the fields, wearing his old clothes; but they 
were decent and didn’t say anything about Sam’s 
stories. They only said they would have liked to spend 
a week with Sam, who gulped and felt sillier than he’d 
ever felt in his life before. 

That night Sam couldn’t keep himself from telling 
his mother what he had pretended at school. He told 
her all the wild stories about the grand house and the 
hunting and the servants in green velvet. Then he 
let her put her arms round him. She was a perfect dear. 
She only said: “My poor little brown duck!” 
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Aymns Ain « Man’ 4 Life 


testified to the extraordinary part played in his 

own life by the hymns which he learned as a child. 
“They mean to me almost more than the finest poetry, 
and they have for me a more permanent value, some- 
how or other.’ He mentions by name some of the poems 
that have meant most to him, and then confesses that 
“all these lovely poems which after all give the ultimate 
shape to one’s life, all these lovely poems woven deep 
into a man’s consciousness, are still not woven so deep 
in me as the rather banal Nonconformist hymns that 
penetrated through and through my childhood.” As 
his first example of the hymns that he learned at the 
Congregationalist Church and Sunday School in the 
colliery village of his boyhood, he quotes a verse from 
“O Galilee, sweet Galilee,” with this illuminating com- 
ment: “Galilee is one of those lovely, glamorous worlds, 
not places, that exist in the golden haze of a child’s 
half-formed imagination. And in my man’s imagina- 
tion it is just the same. It has been left untouched. 
With regard to the hymns which had such a profound 
influence on my childish consciousness, there has been 
no crystallising out, no dwindling into actuality, no 
hardening into the commonplace. They are the same 
to my man’s experience as they were to me nearly 
forty years ago.” 


[ a most revealing essay, D. H. Lawrence has 


The Contraction Was Innocent 


What sent me back to this essay was the strange 
misinterpretation of the title of this year’s Lenten 
Manual by the minister of All Souls’ Church, Green- 
field, in the last issue of The Christian Register. The 
title was ‘‘Faith Forbids Fear,” which I myself deliber- 
ately chose. I got the words, of course, from a line in one 
of Isaac Watts’ hymns, and I omitted four words of 
the line—the word “my” from before the word “fear,” 
and the words “in his name” following the word “faith.” 
Somehow I thought the omissions turned the line into 
a good title—short, arresting, vigorous, and also 
alliterative. The one thing that never entered my head 
was that anyone would suppose the omissions had 
some deep, dark, theological significance. But to 
Mr. Ohrenstein this “contraction” of the language of 
the great hymn-writer is evidence that “secularism is 
fast taking root within our denomination” and “marks 
the difference between faith in God and faith in psycho- 
logical exercise.” 

Well, all I can say is that I took for granted that 
anyone who read the title would also read the contents 
of the little manual; and it seemed to me that the 
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passages quoted in its pages would make perfectly clear 
what kind of faith was being offered and advocated 
as a means of spiritual fortification in a turbulent 
world. Perhaps I took too much for granted, but at 
least there was no sinister purpose behind it. I am 
not fond of the word “innocent,” but it certainly fits in 
this case! 


Four Old-Fashioned Hsancs 


As a matter of fact, I am very grateful to Mr. 
Ohrenstein for stimulating my memory of the hymns 
which were most frequently used and most deeply 
loved in my boyhood home. They were, in the main, 
a different set from those of English Congregationalism 
as recalled by D. H. Lawrence, but there was a strain 
of traditional vigor that came from the same source. 
We never sang “O Galilee” at home, but it was a 
favorite of the soprano soloist in my father’s church, 
and if I close my eyes I can still see and hear Mrs. 
Breed getting everything out of that rather sentimental 
song that could be got. More characteristic of the 
family taste were such hymns as Isaac Watts’ “Thus 
far-the Lord has led me on,’ John Taylor’s “Like 
shadows gliding o’er the plain,” Frederick W. Faber’s 
“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy” and Andrews 
Norton’s “My God, I thank thee! may no thought.” 
Not one of the four is to be found in Hymns of the 
Spirit, but I cannot be too grateful that they were in 
the hymn books of my youth. They were not great 
poetry, of course, and I imagine the modern psycholog- 
ist might not consider. them suitable for young minds; 
but each of them has its own special kind of power, and 
each contains more than one line that is profoundly 
appealing and true. At any rate, they “penetrated 
through and through my childhood.” 
that “they are the same to my man’s experience as they 
were to me nearly (or more than) forty years ago,” 
and the religious faith they inculcated is certainly not 
secular, not even by Professor Bennett’s definition of 
that somewhat opprobrious adjective. If they seem a 
little old-fashioned to our modern ears, it is not because 
we have outgrown the religion they teach. but because 
we prefer a different vocabulary and lay the emphasis 
upon different aspects of the central and abiding truth. 


Still Valid and Strong 


Even to the most searching and critical modern eye, 
there is much of value to be found in these old hymns. 
If you will take a copy of the Hymn and Tune Book 
for the Church and the Home, published in a revised 


I can still say 


edition by the Association in 1883, you will find three 
of the four, and Faber’s hymn is in several later books. 
Read the hymns with quiet care, thinking not in 
theological but in religious terms. Perhaps you would 
not pick out the bits that appeal most to me, but I 


venture to say that few modern hymns have lines more 


charged with spiritual power than these: 


“And every evening shall make known 
Some fresh memorial of his grace.” 


“But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of our own” 


“To crowd the narrow span of life 
With wise designs and virtuous deeds” 


“Thy various messengers employ, 
Thy purposes of love fulfill.” 


There is, to be sure, in many of the older hymns 
a note of stern severity, a reminder that life is short 
and death certain, and a frank recognition of the tragic. 
There is, too, a lack of emphasis upon what we like 
to call the social gospel. But there is a quality of iron, 
or granite, or prophetic fire, that some modern hymns 
sadly miss, and in addition, a calm serenity of faith 
that is contagious: 


“Thy mercy bids all nature bloom; 
The sun shines bright, and man is gay; 
Thine equal mercy spreads the gloom 
That darkens o'er his little day.” 


“So shall we wake from death's dark night, 
To share the glory that succeeds.” 
A Blessed Word 


_ The music which D. H. Lawrence found as a child 
in the word “Galilee” I found in two names that make 
immortal the first verse of a hymn by Reginald Heber. 


Let me quote it in the form that I knew as a child: 


“By cool Siloam’s shady rill 

How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose!” 


The editors of Hymns of the Spirit have included this 
hymn, in a version that is poetically superior but— 
such is the power of childish affections—to me quite 
spoiled by the improvement. What matters, of course, 
is the way you or I heard it first; it doesn’t bother me 
that the word “sweet” is repeated in two successive 
lines, for “cool Siloam” is what touches off my imagina- 
tion as surely today as when I first encountered it. 
What it means to me is “the shadow of a great rock. 
in a weary land,” and when any religion loses that 
quality it has ceased to be of much human value. 

Hauntingly, Siloam—the word, mind you, not the 
place—became for me a symbol of the everlasting 
mercy, a “blessed word.” I should like to feel sure 
that every child in our household of faith is finding 
somewhere in our hymnody the equivalent symbol, for 
he will need it at least as much as any earlier generation. 

He will need many other things, too, of course. He 
will need the capacity to do straight thinking, to face 
difficult choices and make hard decisions, to accept his 
place in a complicated social order and carry his share 
of a pretty heavy load. He will need all the help that 
the greatest poetry and the greatest music can give 
him. 

He will need the reinforcing power of great tradi- 
tions and loyalties. He will need the church. But he 
will also need the more deeply woven and more 
permanent heritage of familiar hymns that captured 
his child’s imagination with their simple, direct, color- 
ful imagery and their strangely convincing faith, like 
the wideness of the sea, and the clouds that roll suc- 
cessive on, and the well-appointed angels keeping their 


watchful station round his bed. 
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THE MIND TAKES NO VACATION 


By WALTER B. PEDERSEN 


thing that happens passively in the shade of the 

old apple tree. But this summer very few con- 
sciences will feel at ease dallying with frivolities while 
a great work remains undone. A reviewer would feel 
he was trying to talk to a leprechaun if he addressed 
himself to anything as nonexistent as the conventional 
summer reader this year. We feel the need to enrich 
our sense of obligation to what is heroic in the past in 
order to act as the time requires. We feel the need 
to be more aware of the power and courage of human 
nature in order to have faith in our power to act wisely 
in the immediate future. Our reading then, this summer, 
should be guided by our hope. A significant book for 
this purpose is Sidney Hook’s The Hero in History 
(John Day) which is a provocative study of the “ifs” 
in history. Does history have a scheme which we enact 
willy-nilly, or do men make history? Mr. Hook’s 
solidly founded thesis is that we are not chips on the 
wave, but that “intelligence and sustained courage will 
win much more often than drift and fitful bursts of 
effort. If there is any ethical imperative valid for all 
historical periods it is awareness and action.” Those of 
us who are waiting for the future to reveal itself 
Mr. Hook encourages to create it instead. Having gone 
to the depths with the non-democratic thinkers and 
doers in modern history, he emerges with the pearl of 
great price still in his hand: faith in the democratic 
way of life, the most difficult of all political forms, and 
the one which more than any other “depends greatly 
upon us.” In an intellectually stimulating chapter on 
the Russian Revolution there is a very fine study of 
Lenin, the man who “was beyond the corruptions of 
pleasure and immune to the impractical delights of 
thought” and “who could work with’ people who with- 


G tine reading is generally thought of as some- 


out him could not work with each other.” The book - 


abounds in felicitous, quotable insights. 

Archibald MacLeish’s A Time to Act (Houghton 
Mifflin) is a book of courage and faith. It glows-with 
the strong prose of the true poet. As-a poet he knows 
how dangerous lying words can be to the fabric of the 
mind. He speaks with a strong man’s scorn of those 
who “use the printing press, deliberately and system- 
atically, as an instrument of confusion and deceit. They 
are the first men in five centuries of printing to turn 
the printing presses, like machine guns, on the people.” 
Mr. MacLeish seems to have forgotten Martin Marpre- 
late in England, but his point is clear. He has a 
contagious faith, which we all need, in the power and 
responsibility of free men for the creation of a worthy 
future. 

To recover what is noblest and most relevant of 
the spirit of our American Revolution, Howard Fast’s 
Citizen Tom Paine (Duell, Sloan & Pearce) deserves 
notice. Here in a warm, vital novel, we have the life 
of the man who made our democracy articulate in its 
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darkest hour. He was a liberal who five generations 
ago envisaged a United States of Europe and America. 
Though a lover of republicanism he made a heroic plea 
for the life of Louis XVI. In spite of his contribution 
to American democracy, he was turned back from the 
polls by politicians who hated his faith in the people. 
In a novel as strong as Paine’s passion for liberty we 
have a sense of triumph that outlasts the mean and 
bitter misunderstanding of those who were too small to 
comprehend his stature. 

Max Lerner’s The Mind and Faith of Justice 
Holmes (Little Brown) brings us nearer to our own 
time in its affirmation of the ideal of democratic growth. 
This is the Holmes book that we will all want to own, 
an anthology ‘intelligently selected, with flawless 
speeches, letters to friends, essays on law and _ its 
development and, most important, epoch-making de- 
cisions that helped shape American democracy. We 
think of him as an old man but his spirit always 
remained as young as when he spoke of his experience 
as a soldier in the Civil War: “Through our great good 
fortune in our youth our hearts were touched with 
fire. It was given to us to learn at the outset that life 
is a profound and passionate thing.” 

Among the many books by journalists shout the 
immediate past two have particular value: John T. 
Whitaker’s We Cannot Escape History (Macmillan) 
and Eve Curie’s Journey Among Warriors (Doubleday 
Doran) . Mr. Whitaker has given us a revealing analysis 
of the damnable errors and heresies of the “Manchuria 
to Pearl Harbor” period. An interesting case is made 
for the contention that the German army took over 
Hitler, rather than the generally accepted reverse. 
Franco is presented as having been beaten so 
disastrously that without Fascist and Nazi aid the 
loyalists would have held on. Two pictures are placed 
in vivid juxtaposition: Mussolini’s minions, tired of 
being lions—Britain’s people holding on with their 
famous bulldog tenacity during the blitz. Miss Curie 
discovered that her mother’s name was a magic pass- 
word that brought her to the most interesting people 
and the most active battlefields. She made the most 
of her chance to visit the Russian and Burmese fronts, 
and tells what she saw with honesty and vividness. She 
told Gandhi the things that many non-pacifists would 
like to say to him, and received the expected replies. 
A delightful chapter is her description of a visit to 
Nehru’s hectic household when Nehru was busy with 
Cripps and his daughter’s wedding at the same time. 
In the slums of Calcutta she “kept silent like the 
guilty”; ; elsewhere, she was surprised to discover that 
even in time of crisis evening dress and calling cards 
were essential. 

' Most of us have time even in the.summer to cul- 
tivate the antiquarian in us, particularly when fresh 
material is skilfully uncovered and presented, as it is 
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in Dr. Henry Howe’s Prologue to New England (Farrar 
& Rinehart). This book tells honestly the interesting, 
neglected story of the conquest of the New England 
waterways that was necessary before the conquest of 
the land could begin. Dr. Howe—who is, by the way, 
a Unitarian—has uncovered many items of information 
which make his book a rewarding adventure. How 
many New Englanders know that the Indian popula- 
tion from Saco to Narragansett was reduced from 
100,000 to 5,000 shortly before Plymouth was founded? 
This event helped pave the way for the successful 
colonies of the English. 

For those who want pure pleasure in reading there 
is Sir Thomas Beecham’s autobiography, A Mingled 
Chime (Putnam’s). It is just what its title indicates, 
a mellow, delightful note in the discordant thunder of 
our time. It explodes the chestnut that the English 
are a musicless, humorless race. There is no page 
without a smile and no chapter without laughter, 
whether he is telling about a journey to France in 
search of a sarrusophone player, about his financial 
reverses, or about his dealings with British diplomacy 
in a struggle to keep a performance of the opera Salome 
from having its passion transformed too utterly from 
the amorous to the spiritual. 

Capricornia, by Xavier Herbert (Appleton-Cen- 
tury), is damned by the faint praise of H. G. Wells as 
the “best written and finest spirited novel that has ever 
come out of Australia.” In view of the scarcity of 
Australian novels, whether of the spirited variety or 
any other, this is saying very little for a book that 
drives into the reader’s consciousness a sense of the 
tremendous complexity of the problem of race in a 
world that is now seeking to safeguard democracy. Its 
locale is that part of the world where MacArthur is 
making his headquarters, and shows what happens 
there to the half-caste sons and daughters of English- 
men by colored women. It is not a book for those who 
wish the decorum of Jane Austen’s drawing-rooms. In 
its teeming and violent sense of life on the frontier 
where East meets West it presents convincingly one of 
the most significant of the world’s problems. 

Liberal religion with its all-inclusive point of view 
does not encourage the separation of the secular from 
the sacred. In a sense all the books listed here have 


religious implications. We close however with a more © 


specifically religious book, Christian Bases of World 
Order, the Merrick Lectures for 1943 (Abington-Cokes- 
bury). There are a dozen speeches including Vice- 
President Wallace’s justly famous statement on 


3 “Practical Religion in the World of Tomorrow.” The 


collection is unified by the recurrent declaration of the 
“doctrine of-the dignity of each individual soul, the 
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doctrine that God intended man to be a good neighbor 


' to his fellow man, and the doctrine of the essential 


unity of the entire world.” An occasional paragraph 
may hark back to a remote dogma, but the whole is a 
well-rounded presentation of the supreme human need 
of democratising the social order of the world in the 
field of race, economics, property, health and education. 


PAMPHLETS AT WORK 


If summer is a time for reading the books we may 
have missed during a busy winter, it is also a time 
for discovering the literature that does not appear in 
board covers. The pamphlet does an important job 
of public education in our time, and it is well to be 
acquainted with at least some of the best examples 
in the field. 

As this is written, the future of the Office of War 
Information is being determined in Congress. So it is 
an appropriate time to ask ourselves what this agency 
has produced, whether it is valuable, and whether we 
are making full use of it. 

Three pamphlets that particularly deserve notice 
have been issued by the Office of War Information in 
the past year. “Towards New Horizons” consists of 
speeches by Vice-President Wallace, Under-Secretary 
Welles, Ambassador Winant, and Milo Perkins, Direc- 
tor of the Board of Economic Warfare. The impact 
of these four speeches together gives an answer to 
those who complain that no one has told us what we 
are fighting for. 

The second pamphlet, “Negroes and the War,” is 
magnificent pictorially and exciting in content; it tells 
the story of the Negro tenth of our population, its 
present status and achievements, and shows the ter- 
rible threat which fascism holds—particularly for the 
Negro. It makes a very important contribution, both 
to the appreciation of the Negro in America and to the 
realization of his stake in the war. 

The third pamphlet is “Tale of a City.” By present- 
ing a restrained factual account of what has happened 
to Warsaw under Nazi occupation, it tells us more 
effectively than any rhetorical generalities could what 
we are fighting against, and from what fate we must 
save ourselves. In the opinion of this reviewer, “Tale 
of a City” is by itself sufficient justification for the 
existence of the O.W.I. 

These three pamphlets, of course, can be had for 
the asking from the Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—provided the organization still exists 
when this appears in print. 


E.E. 
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One Way Out 


Basis for Peace in the Far East. By. 
NatHanien Perrer. New York: Harper 
.& Brothers. $2.50. 


A welcome addition to the flood of 
information on the war in the Pacific, 
presenting not a journalist’s view of the 
passing scene, but a study of the situa- 
tion by a_ political philosopher and 
economist. After showing why Amer- 
ica, because of traditional and economic 
relations, could not have escaped the 
war in the Far East, the author proceeds 
to discuss how a peace that has some 
chance of being permanent may be 
brought about. The war, whatever its 
outcome, will complete what has been 
slowly taking place in Asia—namely, the 
retreat of the imperialistic powers of the 
East from political and economic con- 
trol. Postwar stability in the Far East 
rests upon the industrializing of those 
regions. In two interesting chapters 
dealing with the treatment which the 
United Nations must accord China and 
Japan, the opinions to support this view 
_are convincingly presented. Victory will 
find China strong enough to tolerate no 
Jonger any political or economic control 
.by the West. She is not, however, a 
‘modern state, and can become so only 
.by being industrialized. For the sake of 
peace in the Pacific the victors, and par- 
ticularly America, must furnish China the 
means to become an industrial nation, 
without, however, exercising any foreign 
supervision or control. Such assistance 
will prove economically rewarding to the 
West. A strong China, strong enough to 
‘be no longer an easy prey to the ex- 
ploiter—this is one of the main condi- 
tions for peace in the Far East. 

Nevertheless, no hope for such a peace 
iis possible unless a second condition ob- 
tain: namely, a changed spirit in Japan. 
That nation must be completely crushed. 
Not only must there be a military de- 
feat, but terrible destruction; all the 
horror and suffering of war must be 
visited upon it. In this way will the 
Japanese experience for the first time 
in their history what war really is, and 
‘thus be led to distrust and abhor milita- 
tism. Upon military defeat must follow 
Jong years of education in the ideas and 
‘ways of modern evilization. For Japan 
is still in the feudal stage, its train of 
evils threatening the modern way of 
life. The existing social conditions, in 
which a military and capitalistic caste 
rules unopposed the submissive masses, 
must be changed. This can be effected 
by altering the material opportunities of 
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the people—that is, in the thinking of 


the writer, by completely industrializing 
the nation. Japan must be ‘given not 
only every opportunity but assistance to 
find a way of life that satisfies her 
needs, given unimpeded access to raw 
materials and markets. What the au- 
thor here proposes is quite different from 
former ways of making peace. To rav- 
aged China is to be restored her stolen 
territory and material, but there is to be 
no indemnity, no economic penalizing. 

The book raises the query: can any 
program which does not take into con- 
sideration the one here set forth bring 
a peace which is anything more than 
a truce? Furthermore, can we hope 
that those who sit about the peace table 
will follow the line of action here 
suggested? 

Joun B. W. Day 


The Good Fight 


The Fighting French. By Raouu Acuion. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
$3.00. 


It will be yeats before a penetrating 
history of Fighting France can be writ- 
ten, but this swiftly edited narrative, 
based on military, political, and social 
factors changing daily, contributes fresh 
evidence to our high opinion of these 
firm men of the Fourth Republic. The 
chapters on the French underground, its 
people and its press, are the best in the 
book. The French today in and out of 
France offer us an example of unity 
under difficult circumstances which 
should shame many of our own leaders. 
One finishes this book convinced that for 
Frenchman this is a people’s war. The 
20 illustrations are excellent. 
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Under Hitler 


It’s Your Souls We Want. By Stewart 
W. Herman, Jr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 


The author—a young Lutheran min- 
ister who went abroad to study at Strass- 
burg and Goettingen—has aptly char- 
acterized the German people: their pecu- 
liar density, their penchant for a priori 
reasoning, their tendency to settle prac- 
tical questions by dialectic, and their 
subservience to their leaders. He discusses 
the regimentation of German youth, and 
the efforts of the Nazis to secularize ed- 
ucation, deprive both Catholic and 
Lutheran churches of their influence, and 
create a new kind of religion in which 
worship of the State supplants worship 
of God. He speaks of Hitler’s attempts 
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to conciliate the Christian Church when 
he discovered its power in the hearts of 
the German people, and of the seculariza- 
tion of the great national holidays. In the 
struggle between Nazi materialism and 
the church, the church has won a spirit- 
ual victory and enlisted the sympathy of 
Christians. throughout the world. 

The one adverse criticism that this 
reviewer would make—and he speaks 
from experience, having lived in Berlin 
and Goettingen in 1910-11—is that Mr. 
Herman attributes to Nazidom religious 
and political movements which are really 
an expression of the mind of the German 
people. Hitler is no more than a portent, 
an embodiment of German trends of 
thought. No people on earth have been 
more basely betrayed than the German 
people by their leaders, from Bismark to 
the Junkers, and from the Junkers to 
Hitler. 

Before the first World War the German 
people were living under a rigid caste 
system—a survival of feudalism. They 
were astonishingly ignorant of world 
affairs. Their press gave them little inter- 
national news and that little garbled. 
With all their patience in research and 
their love of music, poetry, and philoso- 
phy, they exhibited the closed mind in 
the realm of politics. By 1910 the 
influence of the State Church had materi- 
ally declined. Those Lutheran churches 
which I attended in Goettingen and 
Berlin were more than half empty on a 
fair Sunday in spring or summer. People 
were in the woods, on the shore, or in the 
mountains of a Sunday. Congregations 
consisted mostly of poorly dressed elderly 
women. Sermons might well have been 
taken directly from a volume of Luther. 
The universities, with the exception of a 
few in southern Germany where the 
Catholic influence was strong, were the 
seats of a radical and destructive biblical 
scholarship. The intelligentsia smiled at 
the simple piety of the common folk. 
But it is the faith of common folk that 
is the main bulwark of a nation. As 
France has discovered, there is nothing 
more terrible than the wrath of a people 
betrayed by their leaders. 

On a Sunday in summer three thou- 
sand people, most of them men, gathered 
in the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church. 
The thunder of Luther’s “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” sung by three 
thousand voices, accompanied by a mag- 
nificent organ, shook the church to its 
foundations. In the souls of such a 
people, Hitler can not pormanens usurp 
the place of Christ. 


WALTER SAMUEL Swisken 


Approach to Philosophy 


The Basic Teachings of the Great Phil- 
osophers. By S. E. Frost. New York: 
The New Home Library. . 


A useful handbook for one who wishes 
a speaking acquaintance with the philos- 
ophers. It uses the topical method, 
giving a cross section of the history of 
thought on the prominent questions 
of philosophy. It does not confine it- 
self to philosophers in the technical 
sense of that term, but brings in such 
thinkers as Benedict, Galileo, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Schleiermacher, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel. The topics, ten in all, include 


Man’s Place in the Universe, What Is’ 


Good and What Is Evil, The Nature 
of God, Man and the State, Man and 
Education. Opinions are not given in 
direct quotation, but in digest form and 
very compactly. Of course the compiler 
is not trying to meet the needs of those 
who wish to work their way into the 
point of view of any particular philos- 
opher or age, or of those who think the 
interest of ideas lies in their clash with 
one another and in their dialectic devel- 
opment. But we have here a kind of 
introduction to philosophy that has not 
been tried before, and will be welcomed 
just because of its novel plan. A com- 
petent training in the field of philosopy 
is manifested. 


S.S. Ropsrns 


For Ministers’ Wives 
The Shepherdess. By Artuur WENT- 
worth Hewirr. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Company. $1.75. 


A certain shepherd handed this volume 
to the reviewer, saying, “A man wrote 
it, but no man should have the temerity 
to review it.” “The Shepherdess as a 
Lover” “The Good Shepherdess,” “The 
Care of the Shepherdess”—these chapter 
headings leapt invitingly from the pages 
as they fluttered through my fingers. 

Wives of ministers will eagerly peruse 
this pioneer “text in pastoral theology for 
the minister’s wife,” written by the au- 
thor of two manuals which are included 
in courses for Methodist ministers. This 
mentor humorously and sympathetically 
expounds the principles which may en- 
able the “shepherdess” to avoid many 
pitfalls that might hinder her husband’s 
work. Manifold secrets are divulged as 
to the part she may have in helping her 
husband, from tactfully disappearing 
when she senses that the man of God 
is in the throes of “homiletical parturi- 
tion” (“be careful how you slap the 
Holy Ghost in the face)” to literary 
and moral collaboration. Nor does he 
forget the practical aspects of Time- 
Sense, Good Housekeeping and the Sin 
of Jealousy. 

In the last chapter, “The Care of the 
Shepherdess,” the author having “borne 
down hard on this duty and that defect,” 
suggests “that you go off to play now, 


and leave the book open at these pages 
for your parson-husband to pick up and 
read.” He avers that “some ministers are 
wrapped in their supermegalocephalous 
importance’—oh, cruel and awesome 
word—“and Romans 13:3 cracks like an 
explosive whenever they are on parade.” 
Clearly, this type of pious wretch does 
not deserve a wife endowed with gifts 
either capable of being turned to the 
dominie’s use or of mere extra-ministerial 
value. In passing, it might be said that 
the author apparently recognizes very 
scantly the dignity of personality per se 
in the shepherdess, for the treatise is 
very much in the “rib of Adam” vein. 

We “shepherdesses” should, neverthe- 
less, be grateful for this mirror in which 
to appraise ourselves. 

Vioter L. CoapMan 


Searching for God 

Towards Belief in God. By Hersert H. 
Farmer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 


This book is not a revision of the au- 
thor’s earlier book, Experience of God. 
Though, as the author states, it does 
cover the same ground, the treatment 
is different. It might be said to present 
the “Modernist” point of view; certainly 
it is in disagreement with Karl Barth, 
and those who follow him in repudiating 
all argument for and about God. 

This is a “must book” for those who 
would keep abreast of the development 
of theistic argument. It is written for 
both the scholar and the layman, and 
will undoubtedly be much discussed. 

Paut Harmon CaapMaNn 


NUTSHELL COMMENTS 
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The Land of Cotton and Other Plays. 
By Ranpotpn Epmonps. Washington, 
D. C.: Associated Publishers, Inc. $3.25. 


A collection of plays written by, and 
about, Negroes. Varied in theme, ex- 
ceedingly well done, they are both a 
contribution to American dramatic litera- 
ture, and to an important part of our 
native folklore. The play which gives 
the book its title, portraying the tragedy 
of the share cropper, is especially good. 

A.R.H 


Case Work in Preaching. By Ezra 
Ruoapes. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.26. 


Here is a mirror which will terrify a 
preacher when he gets a full-length view 
of himself. It will reveal him to him- 
self with all his shortcomings as will 
nothing else I have seen. Yet, these 
things apart, if he is sincere hé will profit 
by what is revealed, helping him to be- 


come a more efiective minister. To 
change the metaphor: it’s a strong tonic, 
but only the truly humble will take of it, 
and with thanksgiving! ~ 

W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


The Healing of the Waters. By AMos N. 
Wiper. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75. 

A book of verse, much of it based on 
the Scriptures, by the Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation at Andover- 
Newton. Its contents reveal deep feel- 
ing, high ideals, clear spiritual insight, 
genuine religious faith, together with a 
definite understanding of metrical con- 
struction. In fact, they are all that 
poems ought to be—except for one im- 
portant particular: they lack the vital 
touch of divine fire. 
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Palestine Plays. By Laurence Hovs- 


MAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 
Mr. Housman has forsaken Queen 


Victoria for the Bible. His series of 
dramas drawn from the Old Testament 
reveal the same vivid imagination, seri- 
ous purpose, wit, human understanding 
and instinctive sense of the dramatic 
which made notable his Victoria Regina. 
These plays are above the ordinary. 
Sundry scriptural heroes — Abraham, 
Jacob, Ahab, Jonah—he brings alive, 
with no little skill and power. 


Ate P.. 


This Day and Always. By Ricuarp L. 
Evans. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 

One hundred and ninety-four brief 
homilies covering one hundred and 
ninety-three pages, and dealing with a 
vast variety of subjects. They were 
originally offered over the radio in con- 
nection with the Sunday morning broad- 
casts by the Tabernacle Choir at Salt 
Lake City. They represent the moral- 
izing of the Latter Day Saints at its. 
best. One would have to probe rather 
carefully to detect any Mormon pro- 
paganda lurking subtly in veiled sen- 
tences. Taken as a whole, they are rich 
with insight into the august realities of 
life and redolent with common sense. 

W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


The Art of Preaching. By Artuur 
Auten. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc. $1.75. 

On the whole, an excellent treatise on 
the homiletic art. A bit dry, in spots, 
somewhat tainted with orthodoxy, it 
nevertheless offers much valuable advice 
on the preparation and delivery of ser- 
mons. Especially valuable and timely 
are the paragraphs which deal with 
Voice, Health, Delivery. These contain 
sound advice, which every minister will 
do well to heed. Scholarly, with some 
good illustrations and quotations. 


A. We. H. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Dr, Dexter finds a quiet minute for 
desk work 


“WHAT DOES ‘UNITARIAN’ 
MEAN?” 


By Exisasetu A. Dexter 


Y/ORD has just come from Lisbon 

that some grateful clients there have 
named their new baby “Unita.” Poor 
little girl! It is bad enough to be born 
.a refugee—and you in this comfortable 
country can hardly imagine how bad it 
is—without having to tug around a re- 
-minder of it all one’s life. This baby’s 
brother, then an only child, was killed by 
_a bomb three years ago. The parents 
‘have used the most precious thing they 
have to show their gratitude to “Uni- 
tarians.” 

The parents are people of distinction, 
but I do not suppose that they have 
_any idea what the name means, theo- 
logically. Several clients have been 
quite insistent to find out. Under 
pressure from one of our staff members 
-—a German Lutheran—my husband and 
I wrote a short history of the Unitarian 
‘Service Committee and a very inade- 
-quate sketch of the Unitarian Church, 
in this and other countries, with an 
explanation of what seems to us the 
characteristic (or should I say ideal?) 
Unitarian position and beliefs. This 
second paper was to be given only to 
people who specifically asked about Uni- 
tarianism. Our Lutheran worker’s com- 
ment, when he read it, was “Why, I 
have been a Unitarian for years, and I 
didn’t know it!” But our devout Presby- 
terian and Catholic colleagues, who had 
_asked to see the statement, read it with- 
out comment, and would perhaps have 
been a little troubled if such a state- 
ment had stood alone. 

But a theological or intellectual ex- 
planation of “What Unitarian Means” 
does not stand alone. It is touching and 
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humbling to find out how many people 
all over the world, of all faiths and na- 
tionalities, have come to associate that 
word with helpfulness. From time to 
time expressions of gratitude which we 
have 
helped or their friends are printed in 
these pages. They could be many times 
multiplied. , 

Let me tell you how it impressed these 
colleagues I have spoken of. The Pres- 
byterian, a Portuguese most of whose 
working life has been spent as a Cana- 
dian missionary in Africa, came to us 
over two years ago. He was on fur- 
lough and unable to return to his be- 
loved mission field because of the war. 
He came to us first without salary, just 
eager to be of help. More and more he 
has become an invaluable member of 
our splendid team of workers. Yet we 
have known that his heart was in Africa 
and that it was a constant grief to him 
not to return there. 

Sometime late in 1942 he said to my 
husband, “I used to pine because I 
couldn’t get back to Africa, but I see 
now that I am doing God’s will just as 
truly in this work as I would be there 
in the mission field.” When he read 
the little history we wrote of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, he exclaimed, 
“Tt is an inspiration! It is wonderful to 
be working with an organization that is 
doing so much good.” Our Catholic 
colleague felt exactly the same, and he 
told me once that he could think of 
nothing he would like better than to be 
able to continue working for the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

Wendell Willkie, in his remarkable 
book One World, speaks of the reservoir 
of good will that has been built up for 
the United States; he believes that if 
rightly used and cherished it may be a 
great force in building up the better 
world we hope for. It is due in no 
small part, he says, to the work of 
American missionaries, teachers and doc- 
tors in far parts of the earth. I like to 
think that the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is helping to build up this reser- 
voir of good will for our country and 
for the cause of democracy. 

We are not the only organization so 
employed. If I tried to enumerate the 
others working for similar motives as 
ours, the list would be long. You know 
many of them by name. Thank God that 
it is so, and that other groups beside ours 
in this tragic and confused -world are 
holding high a light of hope. 

The good will which has come to sur- 
round the word “Unitarian” is something 
in which every Unitarian has a right to 
take satisfaction. Yet I sometimes feel 
that as a denomination we are getting 
credit which belongs to us only in part. 
It is true that a group of Unitarians had 


received from people we have 


the vision and the courage to start out 
in the autumn of 1938 on the plans 
which have developed in our present 
Service Committee; and without the con- 
stant and loyal support of this group, 
the infant project would have died long 
since. Yet on the other hand, if our 
support had been limited to that re- 
ceived from Unitarians, the Unitarian 
Service Committee would be but a 
shadow of what it is today. 

~~Take the matter of money. At a very 
black moment in our financial history, 


the Jews pledged enough to assure the 


continued existence of our medical work 
in France. That was in January, 1942. 
From an even earlier date we have had 
constant remittances from the Central 
Bureau which acts as the relief agency 
for the Federal Council of Churches. 
They made our Lisbon office their repre- 
sentative and have been unstinted in 
generosity, sending their money with the 
most gracious and helpful words of en- 
couragement and confidence. The Con- 
gregationalists, too, have given us large 
sums and have just recently arranged 
to send one of their own members at 
their expense to work in our Lisbon of- 
fice. A contribution has been received 
recently from the Universalists, and 
many non-church members have been 
equally generous. 

The arrangement by which our Lisbon 
office acts as the representative of the 
International Rescue and Relief Com- 
mittee and the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees has already yielded 
large fruits of usefulness, and _ it 
promises to be even more useful in the 
future. Beside all these gifts from or- 
ganizations, many individuals—orthodox 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews—have 
given generously. For a period of many 
months, our largest single contributor 
was a Catholic woman. During my re- 
cent visit to Chicago a friend told me 
that a Jew there, whose name was quite 
unknown to me, had expressed his in- 
terest in my forthcoming speech and 
said that if the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee was in need of funds, he would 
be glad to contribute. | 

But the contributions from other than 


Unitarian sources have not been limited 
to money. Take the matter of staff. — 


Even of the Americans working in Eu- 
rope for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, to date exactly half have been Uni- 
tarians. Of the staff members in the 
United States, not over half are Unita- 
rians; and of the non-American staff 
members in Europe, none except in Eng- 
land are Unitarian. The others include 
Catholic, Jew, Quaker, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, Anglican, Greek Orthodox and 
probably some others. These differences 
of religion have made not the faintest 
difference in the devotion and resource- 
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fulness which these workers have dis- 
played, and, as I have already indicated, 
they feel themselves bound in a strong 
loyalty to the ideal of helpfulness which 
lies behind the word “Unitarian.” 

I am sure that I speak for all these 
members of our staff, Unitarian or not, 
and American or not, when I say that 
we regard it as an opportunity and a 
joy to be able to share in this work. I 
hope that you at home, who are neces- 
sarily in less close touch with the work 
but on whose unfaltering support it all 
rests, can share some of this joy. I 


would like to close with a quotation © 


from a letter received from a man whom 


we had been able to help. He had spent 


‘over two years in prison and during 


much of that time Dr. Joy and Dr. 
Dexter and the whole Committee had 
been trying to bring about his release. 
At long last this had been accomplished. 
Before he sailed for South America he 
wrote: 

“T am immensely thankful to you for 
all the favors you have made to me. 
I am sorry that just my complicated 
case has produced so extraordinary trou- 
bles and sacrifices for your Committee. 
Be sure, dear sir, that I always will re- 
member your charitable doings. 

“Never an American man or wife I 
find on my way in the future will be 
hungry or sorry as long as I have a 
piece of bread or can give him any 
help for the body or for the spirit.” 
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room waiting line 


WAR COUNCIL JOINS 
HOME SERVICE SECTION 
The War Service Council, the most 

recent department to join the Home 
Service Section of the U. S. C., gives 
our local churches the opportunity to 
follow our young people who are in the 
service and to provide jointly for some 
needs which everyone would like to 
care for personally if that were possible. 
Irving Murray, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, is serving as director of the 
program. 

The Council makes our literature avail- 
able to chaplains of all denominations. 
The most recent such publication is the 
service edition of the Lenten Manual, 
Faith Forbids Fear, a compilation of the 
thoughts and prayers of Unitarians 
through the years, now printed with a 
foreword written by a private in the 
United States Army. The War Council 
itself has given out 15,000 copies and 
5,000 more were ordered by the Y.W.C.A. 
for distribution. 

The U.S.O., after surveying all inspira- 
tional booklets issued by religious or- 
ganizations, selected our Think on These 
Things to be included in the kit given to 
all service men. The War Service Coun- 
cil and the Beacon Press have presented 
copies to 3,200 Annapolis midshipmen 
and 1,500 West Point cadets, sending the 
publication of the booklet into its second 
million. 

The Council also works with the 
twenty-five Unitarian ministers serving 
as chaplains at home and abroad. Im- 
portant in the program are meetings like 
the February conference held in Boston, 
to keep our chaplains in close touch with 
their own denomination and to keep the 
churches closely associated with these 
men in the field. Through the Council 
also, our chaplains are supplied with such 
aids to their work as wayside pulpits, 
communion sets, ministerial gowns and 
literature specially prepared for their 
distribution, such as Your Chaplain Wel- 
comes You; or A Letter to You (for a 
soldier in the hospital) , or the more gen- 
eral Greeting to Unitarians in the Armed 
Forces. 


WILLOW RUN PROGRESS 


Plans for the new work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in the Willow 
Run bomber plant area of Michigan are 
now complete with the incorporation of 
the Willow Run Area Recreation Project. 
It will be remembered that the initial 
project of a community center to serve 
war workers and their families in the 
vicinity of the bomber plant, where some 
30,000 men and women are employed, 
was inaugurated by the Service Com- 
mittee in the summer of 1942, when a 
work camp at Ypsilanti led to the estab- 
lishment of Gilbert House. 

Expense of the new project will be 
shared by the Service Committee, the 


Willow Run Community Council, and 


Local 50, UAW-CIO. Rev. Edward H. 
Redman, who has been acting as head of 
our Willow Run work since the spring of 
1943, will act as Executive Secretary for 
the project, which has been authorized to 
serve as the administrative agency for 
all civilian defense recreation in the four 
counties of the Detroit, Ypsilanti and 
Ann. Arbor areas. 

Two staff members, Warren Nelson 
from Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin, and 
Hans Schmidt from Virginia, Minnesota, 
have been engaged as field workers to 
organize community groups and promote 
recreational and educational programs in 
the three types of communities served— 
the trailer camps, the Federal housing 
projects, and outlying communities 
swamped by the influx of workers. 
Headquarters and office personnel are 
contributed by Local 50 which will mean 
close co-operation with groups of union 
members. 

Mr. Redman says of the new plans, 
“Whenever possible the skills of the 
workers themselves and their families are 
being discovered and used. There is, we 
find, abundance of trained talent avail- 
able; the need in most cases is for organ- 
ization of resources, the creation of 
opportunities to use such abilities effect- 
ively and the formation of interest 
groups. 

“During the month of June, Miss 
Maida Steinberg, a member of the 
Unitarian student group in Ann Arbor, 
contributed her services. There is much 
that could be done by other volunteers 
who wish to help in this important under- 
taking. 

“The program should help to increase 
the rate of production in this area by 
increasing the morale of the people. A 
positive correlation has been found 
between war production maintenance and 
adequate recreational facilities and 
leadership.” 


WORKCAMPS UNDER WAY 


The last call has gone out to our high- 
school boys and girls to join the several 
farm workcamps being carried on this 
summer under the joint sponsorship of 
the Unitarian Service Committee and the 
American Unitarian Youth. The camps 
are located at Concord, Mass., Portland, 
Me., Newburgh. N. Y., Jackson, Mich., 
and—if plans work out—at Spokane, 
Wash. 

For those who cannot enroll for the 
longer term in these agricultural camps, 
there is still a chance to help with the 
food supply for next year by partici- 
pating in the week-end workcamps, under 
the direction of the Boston Unitarian 
Ministry to Students, but run on a non- 
sectarian basis and with the co-operation 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Extension Service. The camps will be 
held at Hollis, N. H., for six consecutive 
week-ends beginning August 13 and end- 
ing September 17. 
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CHURCHES ON_ALL FRONTS 
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British Liberalism Increasing 


Dr. Harold Cockburn, the Protestant 
Religious Specialist of the British In- 
formation Service, touring America as 
liaison officer between the Protestant 
churches of Great Britain and America, 
declared recently that as a result of the 
war an increase in liberalism may be 
noted among the British churches, in- 
cluding Scotland. Already sects and 
denominations have almost ceased to 
exist. It was ‘predicted that a new and 
realistic Christianity would emerge from 
the world crisis. The old orthodox, 
conservative churchmanship has proved 
unequal to the demolishing of more than 
3,000 church buildings, the evacuation of 
7,000,000 children, and the advent of 
millions of young women from the ages 
of 19 to 34 into war industries. 


Christian Commandos Organized 


The Home Missions Committee of the 
Methodist Church of Great Britain has 
organized Christian Commandos directed 
at the unchurched but with the aim of 
a “New World Order.’ The slogan is 
“New Men for a New World.” 


Russia Returns to Religion 


The dissolution of the Comintern is 
all of a piece with other developments in 
Russia, such as the new interest in re- 
ligion and a renascent nationalism. Many 
see here signs of a neo-conservatism. 
The World Couneil Courier, however, 
recites these facts: more than six million 
tubles have been given to the govern- 
ment by church officials, with grateful 
acknowledgement; high churchmen have 
been appointed to important government 
commissions; fully one half of the 
Russian people consider themselves as 
church members; Russian prisoners ask 
for Bibles, hymnals and prayer books. 
Christianity is deeply rooted in the 
people, it is explained, and so was able 
to survive the persecution of 25 years. 


South African Reconstruction 


The churches of South Africa have set 
up a Commission of Reconstruction and 
will function both interdenominationally 
and inter-racially. The Continuation 
Committee set up to implement the 
original conference is especially watchful 
against all kinds of discrimination, 
especially in labor relations. Head- 
quarters, headed by Archbishop J. R. 
Darbyshire, have been opened in Cape- 
town, the legislative capital of the Union 
of South Africa, to bring the pressure of 
the Christian conscience upon all govern- 
ment regulations and measures. <A par- 
ticular concern is manifested for the 
establishment of a national health service 
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directed with unusual emphasis towards 
the health of the Negro, at present in 
dire peril. 


Greater Service Urged 


Bishop Page, of the Northern Michi- 
gan Episcopal diocese, recently urged his 
constituents to provide their communi- 
ties with greater service. He pointed out 
that the churches are tax-free and in- 
sisted that they must justify this fact 
by opening, church buildings for various 
activities. The churches can help solve 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, the 
Bishop suggested, by operating an effec- 
tive program of recreation for young 
people. He admitted that windows and 
furniture will be broken, but, he asked, 
“Which is more important: furniture or 
souls?” 


Theological Faculties Merged 

The largest theological faculty in 
America has just been formed by the 
merging of the faculties of four separate 
schools: the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Disciples Divinity 
School and the Meadville Theological 
School. This “Federated Theological 
Faculty,” as it is called, composed of 32 
scholars on the various staffs, will not 
interfere with or be affected by denom- 
inational or financial arrangements previ- 
ously existing, but will provide a kind 
of pool and differentiation of specialists 
in various fields and disciplines. 


Share Your Home Movement 


Mr. Ralph S. Barrow, Executive 
Director of Boston’s Church Home 
Society, is the head of a unique and 
important campaign known as “Share 
Your Home with a Child,” organized to 
offset a housing shortage due to the war, 
to the moving of families from one com- 
munity to another, to crowded quarters, 
to fathers going off to join the armed 
forces and mothers entering defense 
plants, leaving children uncared for or 
in unwholesome environments. 


Signs of Growing Church Unity 
At the 159th convocation of the 
Diocese of Connecticut at the Christ 
Church Cathedral of Hartford, Bishop 
Budlong reported that the fuel oil short- 
age of the past winter had been a bless- 
ing in disguise, because various denomi- 
nations had resorted to worshipping to- 
gether. On the West Coast the first 
Ecumenical Service was held in Port- 
land, Oregon, in which 11 communions 
were represented, including the Russian 
and Greek Orthodox. The  Lord’s 
Prayer was said in 7 languages and was 
led by a Negro minister. Meanwhile, 
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steps are being taken toward the union 
of the Christian-Congregational and the 
Evangelical-Reformed churches, as com- 
missions have been formed to study the 
bases of such union and will report a 
year hence. ; 


Inter-Faith Youth Conference 


A significant phase of the Inter-Faith 
movement has been added by the hold- 
ing of an Inter-Faith Youth Rally in 
Newark, N. J., under the auspices of the 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Over 
300 teen-age delegates attended at a re- 
cent week-end session, when the visitors. 
made a point of worshipping at and 
studying the services of representative 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish churches. 
and synagogues. Dr. Henry S. Leiper, 
American Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, was the principal speaker. 


Impacts of War Upon Churches 

General Louis B. Hershey of the Se- 
lective Service Board reports as follows: 
67,483 clergy and theological students 
have been registered; 112,000 Japanese 
have been evacuated from the West 
Coast (70,000 are American citizens and 
great numbers are members of Christian 
churches); more than 20,000 children 
now live in trailers in the United States; 
a “Religious Man-Power Board” has’ 
been created under the Home Missions 
Board of the Christian Congregational 
church to help alleviate the shortage of. 
clergy who have become chaplains, with — 
power to fill all vacancies, to double up 
congregations and to close churches 
where necessary or advisable. 


Associated Church Press Meets 


At their annual meeting in New York 
the Associated Church Press was ad- 
dressed by distinguished editors, includ- 
ing Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, editor 
of The Christian Register. Mr. Fritch- 
man, speaking on “A New Editor Looks 
at His Job,” made a strong plea for the 
dropping of theology and a concentra- 
tion upon the task of building a new 
world. A testimonial to Dr. William E. 
Gilroy, retiring editor of the Adwance, 
featured the Fellowship Dinner. Louis 
Minsky of the Inter-Faith Radio Com- 
mittee offered a series of recommenda- 
tions designed to correct abuses of the 


radio for raising money. At the final | 


session Johannes Steel, radio commen- 
tator, dealt with news from the political 
front and pointed out the questionable 
ways in which the Catholic hierarchy is 
influencing political action in Washing- 
ton and other world capitals. 


A.N.K. 


LONDON REPORTING 


N response to the Editor’s request I 

will endeavor to give a brief outline of 
the losses and damage inflicted so far by 
enemy action upon our British Unitarian 
churches. The trouble began during the 
Battle of Britain in the summer of 1940 
when the church hall at Poole, in Dorset, 
was wrecked by a direct hit, with some 
damage to the church. Thenceforward 
until May, 1941, reports followed one 
another in alarming succession. 

Taking the London district alone, the 
Bermondsey church was demolished at a 
blow; the Brixton church was wrecked 
beyond repair by terrific blast; a bomb 
crashed through the roof of the Islington 
church and destroyed the interior, while 
the adjoining hall suffered lesser damage, 
now repaired; the Lewisham church and 
hall were twice hit at an interval of 
months, the second disaster completing 
the ruins of the buildings; the Peckham 
church was seriously damaged and the 
Sunday School building destroyed; the 
Croydon premises suffered in a precisely 
similar way. In addition, during the 
same period, serious damage, but not of 
a character beyond repair, was inflicted 
upon the churches at Hackney, Leyton- 
stone, Stratford and Wandsworth, with 
minor damage to several others. More- 
over, League House, the women’s hostel 
close to Essex Hall, was razed to the 
ground by a direct hit, fortunately some 
time after it had been evacuated; Law- 
rence House, the men’s hostel next door 
to Essex Hall, repeatedly withstood the 
secondary effects of bomb bursts in the 
neighborhood, but like Essex Hall it lost 
practically all its windows and suffered 
minor damage during the constant noc- 
turnal disturbances to the peace of 
London. 


Outside London 


Outside London similar disasters were 
reported from many places. The old 
chapel at Filby in Norfolk was destroyed 
at a stroke, together with houses belong- 
ing to it. During heavy raids on Bristol 
the main premises of the Lewin’s Mead 
Domestic Mission were destroyed, though 
the chapel was saved; and at Clifton, 
Bristol, mysterious damage was done by 
a bomb which crashed through the 
church tower and the floor beneath, and 
then apparently dissipated itself into 
thin air. Services were resumed in the 
church after an interval; five months 
later the unexploded bomb was found to 
have been hiding in the bowels of the 
building at the opposite end, directly 
beneath the chancel and pulpit! 

In the worst raid which Manchester 
suffered, the ancient and famous Cross 
Street chapel was destroyed by fire, and 


the Memorial Hall nearby—a building 
erected in commemoration of our spirit- 
ual forefathers, the ejected ministers of 
1662—was likewise burnt out in its up- 
per stories. The chapel (but not the 
hall) at Moss Side shared the same fate. 
The beautiful old chapel at Stand, some 
ten miles from Manchester, encountered 
a similar disaster. Not long afterwards 
the chapel and its adjoining property at 
Plymouth, our two chapels at Ports- 
mouth (one of them the famous “John 
Pounds” chapel) and also the Church of 
the Saviour at Southampton were com- 
pletely gutted by fire. At Hull the story 
of Poole was repeated, the Sunday School 
being wrecked and the church somewhat 
damaged. 


In Ireland 


In two fierce raids on Belfast Dr. 
Agnew’s church at York Street was first 
damaged and then completely destroyed; 
the latter fate befell the hall and prop- 
erty belonging to the First Church in 
Rosemary Street, but the church itself 
escaped. The Stanhope Street Mission 
premises were also damaged beyond re- 
pair. 

In spite of heavy raids on Birmingham 
and district, our churches in that area 
had better fortune, and there is no case 
of serious disaster to report; West Brom- 
wich and Handsworth churches suffered 
minor damage. The imposing Old Meet- 
ing church, Birmingham, once associated 
with us but now independent, suffered 
extensively. 

During this period lesser damage sus- 
ceptible of repair was suffered by ten or 
twelve of our churches in various towns 
and cities. The Hamilton Road and the 
Mill Street churches in Liverpool suffered 
serious damage needing extensive repair, 
but the other Liverpool churches were 
fortunate enough to escape during raid 
after raid. 


During Worship 


When the long spell of heavy raids 
was over, and there followed a lull in the 
early summer of 1941, the distressing 
stream of unwelcome news seemed to 
reach an end, but during that summer 
our church at Yarmouth suffered ir- 
reparable damage in one of the countless 
“hit-and-run” raids upon places in East 
Anglia. Since then the untoward inci- 
dents have been far fewer, but they in- 
clude moderate damage to Crediton, 
Trowbridge and Bridport, and extensive 
damage to yet another of our churches 
in the London area, too recently for me 
to indicate by name. Bridport was 
unique among our churches in that the 
mishap occurred during the hour of 


Rev. Mortimer Rowe, B.A., 
Essex Hall, London 


morning worship—windows blown in 
along with debris while the congrega- 
tion was at prayer. Fortunately there 
was no personal injury to minister or 
people, although there were narrow 
escapes. 


Record Resistance 


I must not lengthen this record by re- 
counting damage to parsonage houses or 
other adverse results of the bombing, 
though I may be forgiven the remark 
that among the countless bomb-damaged 
dwellings I have seen, the record for 
stubborn resistance amid surrounding 
wreckage is held by a certain Unitarian 
parsonage in a provincial town. Unfor- 
tunately the minister was standing at 
the gate at midnight when the un- 
expected happened. His serious injuries 
all but cost him his life, and kept him 
in hospital for many months, but he is 
now completely recovered. 

As for the congregations, let me quote 
words which have just appeared in the 
Annual Report of the Southern Unitarian 
Association, which includes several of the 
churches mentioned above; they may 
fairly be applied more generally: “The 
vitality of them all, in spite of frequently 
adverse conditions, is most impressive, 
and constitutes a most happy augury for 
the postwar days. In no instance has 
destruction of premises or scattering of 
congregation brought to a standstill pul- 
sating church life.” 

Mortimer Rowe 


This article by the Secretary of the 
British General Assembly of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches arrived too 
late for use with the picture of the Isling- 
ton church in the Register of May, 1948. 
But it could never be too late to print 
a record of the magnificent courage and 
“stubborn resistance” of our Unitarian 
kindred in the British Isles. 
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News of 


Cuarteston, 8. C. Important event 
here was the first series of the Gilman 
Lectures, named for Dr. Samuel Gilman, 
distinguished minister of the Unitarian 
Church for 40 years before the Civil 
War. The lectures, free and open to the 
public, were held in Gage Hall, built by 
Alva Gage 50 years ago. Recently this 
Hall was completely redecorated to 
match the church as the most beautiful 
interior in the city. A new member gave 
a fine Mason and Hamlin grand piano 
which was the needed finishing touch. 
Attendance at the lectures grew until, at 
the last one of the five, all available seats 
were filled and some people sat on the 
floor. The minister, Rev. M. McKarl 
Nielsen, gave three of the lectures; the 
first, “Understanding Modern Fiction,” 
the others reviews of The Song of 
Bernadette by Franz Werfel and The 
Decline of the West by Oswald Spengler. 
Musical preludes were arranged by 
J. Albert Fracht, conductor of the 
Charleston Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Nielsen speaks to the senior class 
in economics at Charleston College once 
a month, and to the Porter Military 
seniors on the same schedule. In May he 
addressed the last of the season’s Book 
Forums in the Governor’s Mansion 
Gardens in Columbia, capital city of the 
state. Considerable interest in Unitari- 
anism was expressed there and a fall 
series of lectures is planned. Mrs. Harry 
Hickman, formerly of Omaha, Nebr., a 
dynamic Unitarian, is promoting the 
liberal movement in Columbia. 

Each Monday evening at 7:15 on 
Station WCSC there is a program titled 
“From the Unitarian Quarter” which can 
be heard from central Florida to Wash- 
ington and west to Mississippi. The last 
guest speaker was Rev. Duncan Howlett, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, Mass., who was spending his 
honeymoon in Charleston. During the 
summer, while Mr. Nielsen is in the 
North, the men and women of the con- 
gregation will continue the radio pro- 
gram. 


Norru Anpover, Mass. The following 
communication was received by the 
parish committee of the North Parish 
(Unitarian) Church: “The North Parish 
has lost one of its most beloved members 
in the passing of Mr. Carl Vetter on 
March 16, 1943. He was a man of deep 
religious faith, a constant attendant, and 
held many offices in the Society; it was 
the greatest interest in his social com- 
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munity life. Mr. Vetter was connected 
withthe M. T. Stevens Co. for 44 years 
and had the highest regard of all who 
came in contact with him. The Directors 
desire to show their appreciation of him 
by establishing a suitable memorial. We 
offer the Parish a fund to be known as 
the Carl Vetter Memorial Fund, the 
income to be used for the general good of 
the Society. We feel that this will 
perpetuate his name through the coming 
generations as an example of an ideal 
citizen and church member. If the Parish 
votes to accept this fund we shall 
establish it by paying over to the 
treasurer a check for $25,000."-—M. T. 
Stevens Co. 

The response of the Parish was, of 
course, of immediate acceptance and 
gratitude. 


CINCINNATI, Onto. A social activities 
project in the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, of which Rev. Melvin L. 
Welke is minister, took place on a 
Sunday evening. A church supper was 
followed by -an evening of music by the 
choir and an exhibit of the recent creative 
arts of the members and friends of the 


church. 


Puarnrietp, N. J. The First Unitarian 
Society has undertaken a special project 
related to the interest of their men in the 
service. Photographs have been taken of 
life in the homes of the service men, and 
these are forwarded to the respective 
individuals in the armed forces. Letters 
of real gratitude have been received from 
the men. 


Newsureu, N. Y. The Church of Our 
Father celebrated its 75th anniversary on 
Sunday, May 30. A vesper service at 
4 p.m. opened the day’s program, with a 
sermon by a former minister, Rev. Alfred 
J. Wilson, now minister of the Unitarian 
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Society of Fall River, Mass. A light 
collation was served before the evening 
fellowship hour, when local ministers and 
civic officials brought messages and 
greetings. The church was founded in 
March, 1868, but the celebration of that 
event had to be postponed because of the 
fuel shortage. 

The Church of Our Father has been 
the only church through the 75 years, in 
this largely fundamentalist community, 
to keep a liberal flag flying. The present 
minister, Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, has 
made himself persona grata to the local 
ministerial group and to the worthwhile 
movements of every kind in the city. 


Syracusp, N. Y. The May Memorial 
Church, under the leadership of Rev. 
Robert Romig, has the distinction of 
being the only downtown church in that 
city which has gained in attendancé both 
for church services and Church School 
during the current year. A variety of 
factors may be responsible for the in- 
crease, but among these the very careful 
organization of transportation by mem- 
bers of the church has surely been im- 
portant. 

Mr. Romig sends an interesting report 
of the experiments with materials and 
methods for ministering to the personal 
needs of his people: “Each Sunday the 
minister prepared a meditation based on 
the spiritual principles underlying the 
worship service and sermon. The medi- 
tation was printed on a card ahd was 
given by the usher to each person as he 
entered the church. During the worship 
service the minister explained briefly that 
the meditation is the essence of the 
service and invited each person to use it 
for private, daily devotions through the 
week. The hope was that the meditation 
thus related to the Sunday service would 
have special significance and emotional 
power because of its association with the 
service. Ideally it should recall the 
religious atmosphere of the church and 
the truths prac iied during the Sunday 
service.’ 

On a Sunday when the service was 
devoted to “The Place of the Church in 
the Modern World,” the meditation took 
this. form: 

“My church is the ining symbol of 
the Good Society toward which we live. 
She embodies the hopes and ideals of 
mankind and serves as the conscience of 
humanity. 

“Long ago she began the Battle against 
evil. She championed the rights of man 
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and declared that all souls are sacred. 
She took her stand for justice, truth and 
freedom. Great and precious has been 
her influence upon society. 

“Great is the need of the Church 
today. Singly we are weak and ineffec- 
tive but in fellowship we are strong. Am 
I assuming my responsibility to my 
church? Am I making the most of my 
opportunity of church fellowship? 

“I dedicate myself this day to my 
church. Through her my efforts for good 
shall be magnified and my ideals shall 
live. Through her I join the Good 
Society and find companionship with 
God.” 


Evanston, Inu. Few churches in the 
denomination have ridden both the peaks 
and valleys as has the Unitarian church 
here. Fortunately it has been served by 
a number of outstanding ministers who 
have kept its head high: two Unitarian 
hymn writers and poets, James Vila 
Blake and Hugh Robert Orr; Raymond 
Bragg and Lester Mondale. Also the 
church plant is unusually fine both as to 
architecture and construction. 

Evanston, being a wealthy suburb of 
Chicago, has very large churches of the 
major denominations and each of these 
churches possesses a preacher with a 
national reputation. Add to this fact 
that all but one of these churches is one 
block from the Unitarian Church and 
the competition can be understood. 

Last fall the present minister, Rev. 
John N. Booth, was installed. The 
church, unfortunately, was in one of the 
lowest ebbs of its history. Seventeen 
people heard the first candidating ser- 
mon. The church was nearly $700 
behind on its current budget. Mr. Booth 
prepared a new worship service, including 
the writing of a new opening hymn. A 
hymn drive equipped the church with 
new hymn books. . A light was installed 
on the Wayside Pulpit and another 
placed inside the church to illuminate the 
beautiful stained glass window. A 
printed bulletin for Sunday mornings 
was issued; weekly post card notices of 
services were sent out to all on the mail- 
ing list. A strong program of publicity 
followed in the Evanston Weekly Re- 
view. The Alliance branch worked strenu- 
ously despite the fact that the active 
membership of the entire church at the 
beginning of the year was but 40 persons. 
Extensive repairs were made in Hayford 
~ Hall. The Church School was completely 
reorganized and a school of 25 pupils 
resulted. New by-laws, more complete 
church records and revised mailing lists 
were other improvements directed by 
Mr. Booth. 

What have been the results of this 
program of reorganization, beautifying 
and efficiently administering the church? 
By January the financial deficit was 
wiped out. Congregations increased, 16 
members joined in December, and an- 
other 16 at Easter, making a total mem- 


bership of 72 with an average attendance 
of 75. Mr. Booth is active in community 
affairs, being a representative of the 
Evanston Ministerial Association on the 
Council of Social Agencies. He has 
delivered addresses before civic, social 
and Northwestern University groups and 
has done editorial work for the Evanston 
Weekly Review. 


PirtspurcH, Pa. An event of out- 
standing importance occurred in The 
North Side Unitarian Church on Sunday, 


_ May 23, when an all-race service of 


Christian worship was addressed by 
Rep. Homer S. Brown, prominent Negro 
attorney and legislator. Mr. Brown, 
graduate of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is serving his fifth 
term in the House of Representatives of 
the state of Pennsylvania. His subject 
was “Not with Arms Alone”; he was 
introduced by Rev. Hugh W. Weston, 
minister of the church. A number of 
prominent physicians, clergymen and 
other leaders of the city sponsored the 
event. 


Dicuton, Mass. In a simple ceremony 
at the close of the morning service in the 
Unitarian church, Rev. Anita T. Pickett 
was installed as associate minister by the 
clerk of the parish, Dwight F. Lane, and 
the minister, Rev. Harold L. Pickett. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pickett have served as 
joint ministers at Peabody and Medfield, 
Mass. At the time of Mr. Pickett’s 
installation a year ago, Mrs. Pickett was 
settled in Bedford, Mass. 


During the winter the Unitarian and 
Methodist churches held united services 
to conserve fuel, and during the summer, 
union services will be held as they were 
last year. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. As the closing event 
in the calendar of the Fourth Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Rev. and Mrs. 
Karl M. C. Chworowsky gave a memorial 
for the late Stephen Vincent Benét. It 
was in the form of a program of readings 
from his poetry and prose writings, in- 
cluding The Devil and Daniel Webster 
and They Burned the Books (his radio 
drama). This evening closed. a very 
successful season of “Evenings with 
Books” in the course of which the 
Chworowskys reviewed novels and plays, 
and read poetry to audiences that were 
gratifyingly numerous and most appre- 
ciative. A similar series is planned for 
next year. These ventures have won 
many friends for the church and have 
enriched the treasury by “admissions” 
and several large gifts. 


Hartrorp, Conn. The Hartford Peace 
Center, sponsored by the Hartford 
County branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
is located in the Unitarian Meeting 
House. A large reading room on the 


second floor has been provided for the 
Center. It is filled with books, magazines 
and pamphlets on werld peace and the 
postwar world, and is open to the public 
three days a week and one evening. At 
the dedicatory exercises, Rev. Payson 
Miller, minister of the church, assured 
the large group attending of the satis- 
faction afforded the members of his 
congregation in co-operating in such an 
educational venture. 


Inpranapo.is, Inp. “A working church 
is a successful church. When a large 
portion of the members are engaged in 
significant work on behalf of the church, 
their energy pulses through the whole 
organization and gives it vitality. The 
trustees of All Souls’ considered this 
aspect of our church life and were them- 
selves astonished at the number of 
important tasks requiring the services of 
responsible persons if our organization is 
to function properly. We depend almost 
entirely on volunteer service and are 
accorded it in gratifying measure. But 
there is always room for improvement, 
always jobs that go begging. Hence we 
list the various committees here, and in 
subsequent issues of the Bulletin shall 
describe the work of these committees. 
You are invited to write the president of 
the board of trustees, telling him at 
which point you would like to contribute 
your services.” There followed in this 
issue of the Bulletin a list of 20 com- 
mittees under the headings Maintenance, 
Promotion, Education and Social Service. 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
OPEN IN THE SUMMER 


New Yorx Crry: services from June 
27 to July 25, All Souls’ Church. 


Boston: services from June 13 to 
Sept. 12, Arlington St. Church. Preach- 
ers: July, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Dr. Charles R. Joy; Aug. 1, 
Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. Services during 
July and August at the Unitarian Church. 


Guoucester, Mass: services all sum- 
mer at First Parish. 


Ocean Point, Me. (via East Booth- 
bay): services from July 4 to Aug. 29 
at the Memorial Chapel. Preachers: 
July, Rev. Payson Miller, Dr. Frank S. 
C. Wicks, Rev. Joseph Barth, Rev. 
Frederick L. Niles; Aug. 1, Rev. John H. 
Wilson. 


New Hampsuire: the following 
churches will be open this summer; 
Andover, Charlestown, Dublin, Frances- 
town, Hampton Falls, Laconia, Lebanon, 
Little Boar’s Head, Littleton, Peter- 
borough, Portsmouth, Walpole. 
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Mrs. Paurrey Perkins, wife of the 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
is Vice-President of the Friends of the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. Last fall 
Mrs. Perkins organized the newest 
volunteer group at the Hospital—the 
messenger service. The “messengers” 
work in three shifts, morning, afternoon 
and evening. They sort and deliver the 
mail, packages and flowers, run the 
elevators, help with the admitting of 
patients at the office, assist at the in- 
formation desk and make innumerable 
trips to the Record Room for the doctors. 


Dr. Marcaret M. Poor, parish co- 
ordinator of The Unitarian Society in 
Fall River, Mass., is the founder and 
President of the Council of Women’s 
Organizations of Greater Fall River. 
Council members are of all nationalities, 
and come from social, civic and church 
groups, the aggregate membership being 
10,000. Dr. Poole is als} President of 
the Women’s Christian - Temperance 
Union of Fall River and a member of the 
International Lyceum. She is a popular 
lecturer before Women’s Clubs and 
Health Groups on health and philosophi- 
cal subjects, built around the experiences 
of daily living in natural surroundings. 
She serves the General Alliance as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Evening 
Alliances. 


Mrs. Joun M. Fociesone, wife of the 
minister of The First Parish in Wayland, 
Mass., and director with her husband of 
Unitarian House at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
is chaplain of the Woman’s Club of 
Chautauqua. 


Mrs. Lame E. Barriert, wife of the 
minister of the University Unitarian 
Church, has been appointed director of 
the YM-YWCA Students in Industry 
project this summer in Seattle, Wash. 
—one of nine such projects. Students 
will work in defense plants by day, live 
in the YM and YWCA, and in the eve- 
nings and on week-ends have a typical 
workcamp orientation and education 
program. Here is a project not under 
Unitarian sponsorship but with a Uni- 
tarian director. 


Mrs. Wiit1am Howarp Tart, wife of 
the former Chief Justice and President of 
the United States, died on May 22 at 
her home in Washington, D. C., at the 
age of 81. She attended services with 
President Taft, who was a devoted Uni- 
tarian, at the First Parish Church of 
Beverly, Mass., in the summers of 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1912, when the summer 
White House was in Beverly. 


ALFRED StrerNnotte has accepted a 
unanimous call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Vancouver, B. C. He is a 
- Canadian who was born in Belgium; he 
was graduated from Meadville Theologi- 
cal School in June, 1943. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Rev. G. Ernest Lynch 
on Station WGAN 


Rev. G. Ernest Lyncu, minister of the 
First Parish of Portland, Me., is com- 
mentator on the program “News on the 
Religious Front” sponsored by the Maine 
Council of Churches. Every Saturday 
at 8 p.m. on Station WGAN, which is 
heard throughout the state, Mr. Lynch 
gives a stimulating and inspiring message 
including local and international news 
of interest to the church world. The most 
successful of his broadcasts was entitled 
“The Ghost Church” and was concerned 
with the rural community, so common to 
Maine, where church life has languished 
and died. The commentator stood in 
imagination before one of the prim, 
white, abandoned churches on a village 
green, and voiced his thoughts as he 
recalled what that church once meant 
to its community and what was lost 
when the church died. Over 3,000 copies 
of the printed broadcast were sent on 
request and more are being printed. 
“There is a fairly constant listener re- 
sponse,” writes Mr. Lynch, “particularly 
when I mention booklets that are avail- 
able at the Council office. At least three 
dozen copies of Think on These Things 
have been sold through this program.” 


G. Ricuarp Kuca of the Meadville 
Theological School, for the last two years 
President of the A.U.Y., has just ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to The Church 
of the Christian Union, Rockford, Il. 


Raout Aciion, whose book, The 
Fighting French, has just been placed on 
sale and is reviewed on page 256 of this 
issue, received the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship in the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls’, New York City, last December; 
his wife joined him in formal member- 
ship in April. Mr. Aglion is counsellor of 
the Delegation. aux Etats-Unis of the 


Comité National Frangais, and as such 
is virtually the head of the Fighting 
French movement in America. He is an 
expert on international relations and 
affairs, the author of several basic books 
on French law and jurisprudence, a 
French patriot who was in Africa during 
the dramatic campaign of General 
Wavell, and was among the very first 
members of the French diplomatic staff 
to resign from his post to follow General 
de Gaulle. 


Lr. Com. Turovore L. Exrot, U.S.N., 
accompanied by his father and mother, 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, went to 
Portland, Me., recently, where his 
daughter, Joan Eliot, christened the 
Liberty Ship named for her great-grand- 
father the Charles W. Eliot. 


Pror. Froyp N. Houss, President of 
the new Jefferson Unitarian Society in 
Charlottesville, Va., is head of the so- 
ciology department of the University of 
Virginia. 


Rey. Evprivce F. StronenaM, minister 
of The First Unitarian Society of Exeter, 
N. H., has been appointed community 
service member of the local ration board. 
Recently Mr. Stoneham preached to 700 
Phillips-Exeter Academy students at a 
vesper service at the Academy church. 
With his encouragement one of the 
students, Kenneth B. Mallory, preached 
a sermon on Youth Sunday, entitled 
“Christian Principles in Postwar Recon- 
struction.” 


Dr. Frepertck R. Grirrin, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Amherst College. Dr. Griffin also holds 
honorary degrees from Bates _ and 
Harvard. 


Rev. Ranpatu S. Hizton, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Alton, IIl., 
has been elected Executive Secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. He 
will assume the full duties of the office 
in January, 1944. 


Rev. Huruey B. Becun, minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was elected to the city’s 
school board. He was program chairman 
for the annual Easter Sunrise Service in 
the Garden of the Gods, which was 


attended this year by 25,000 people, 


many of whom were soldiers. 


Rev. Hersert Hircwen, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society in Newton 
(West Newton, Mass.), was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Div- 
inity on June 15, by the Meadville Theo- 
logical School of which he is a distin- 
guished graduate. Tribute was paid Dr. 
Hitchen by members and friends of the 
Society on June 20, following church 
service. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


UNITARIAN PACIFISTS. At the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Pacifist 
Fellowship, held in Boston on May 27, 
Rev. Donald Harrington and Homer A. 
Jack were re-elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. Other 
officers elected were: Rev. Mason F. 
McGinness, C.P.S. Fund Treasurer; Rev. 
Francis G. Ricker, Eastern Vice-Presi- 
dent; Kenneth J. Smith, Midwestern 
Vice-President; Rey. Arthur Foote, 
Pacific Coast Vice-President. Honorary 
Vice-Presidents named at the meeting 
included Dr. David R. Williams and 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Lyttle. The 
annual report for the year 1942-43 
showed that 139 persons are on the active 
membership list. Of these, 39 are Uni- 
tarian ministers, 10 are Unitarians in 
civilian public service camps, and two are 
Unitarians imprisoned for conscientious 
objection. 


MAY MEETINGS ON THE RADIO. 
Despite war restrictions, Boston radio 
stations co-operated generously in cele- 
brating the annual Unitarian gatherings 
this year. As in previous years, broad- 
casts were under the direction of Rev. 
Charles A. Engvall of Manchester, N. H. 
On Sunday, May 23, at 11:05 am., 
Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler conducted the 
“Everybody’s Church” program over 
WEEI. At 1 p.m., Rev. Walton E. Cole 
spoke over the same station “From My 
Window on Beacon Street.” (Mr. Cole 
will continue this program through the 
summer during the absence of the 
regular speaker, Rev. Carl Heath Kopf.) 
On the day of the Association’s Annual 
Meeting, “Unitarian Hymns for Free- 
dom” were broadcast over WHDH with 
Gladys d’Ameida, vocalist, and Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist. Unitarian an- 
nouncements were also given over 
WHDH by Dorothy Kraus. WCOP aired 
on the same day a talk by Dr. Charles R. 
Joy on “Unitarian Service Abroad” and 
Mr. Engvall broadcast a late evening 
summary of the climactic Unitarian Ad- 
vance meeting, over WMEX. Boston 
newspapers carried announcements of 
these programs. 


UNDER UNITARIAN AUSPICES. 
There was held in New York City on 
May 29 to 30 a conference on the “The 
Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith.” 
The conference, gathered in the meeting 
house of the Society for Ethical Culture, 
was_sponsored by Unitarians although it 
did not bear that name because of the 
desire to give it as wide an appeal as 
possible. Dr. John Dewey, dean of 
American philosophers, was honorary 
chairman. Eduard Lindeman, professor 
of Social Philosophy in the New York 
School of Social Work, served as pre- 
siding officer. Among the speakers were 
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William H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus 
of Education, Teachers College; Brand 
Blanshard, professor of Philosophy, 
Swarthmore College; John S. Brubacher, 
associate professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Education, Yale Univer- 
sity; and Arthur E. Morgan, former 
president of Antioch College and director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Rev. 
Dale DeWitt was secretary of the plan- 
-ning committee for the conference. 

On Saturday evening the subject con- 
sidered was “Science and Morality.” 
Sunday afternoon, panels on Education, 
Science, Religion and Philosophy were 
the feature. That evening the general 
theme for the several speakers was “The 
Authoritarian Assault on Democracy.” 


BOSTON BRANCH UFSJ. At a 
meeting held June 3 at the Colonial-on- 
the-Hill Restaurant in Boston the follow- 
ing new officers of the Boston Branch of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice were elected for the year 1943-44: 
Rey. Leonard Hélie, President; Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Council members, in addition to 
the officers, are: Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
Rev. W. Ellis Davies, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Frederick, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Arnold Westwood, Rev. Dana MclL. 
Greeley, Dr. Gustave. Leining, Rev. 
Donald Lothrop, Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh, Rev. Theodore De Luca and Prof. 
Alfred 8. Cole. 

Rev. Walton E. Cole spoke on his re- 
cent visit to Washington and his inter- 
views with Wendell Willkie and _ Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace. His subject 
was “One Free World Is Possible.” 


MINISTERS IN THE SUMMER 


Rey. Rosert H. Scuacur, Jr., minister 
of the First Church in Providence, R. I., 
realizing the shortage of men to run 
summer camps for children, decided that 
the best thing he could do would be to 
enter camp work again. He is at Cragged 
Mountain Farm Camp, Freedom, N. H., 
for two months. 


Rev. Leonarp Hetis, minister of The 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass., will 
preach in the Community Church, 
Weston, Vt., this summer. 


Rey. Harry Hooper, minister of The 
Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
N. Y., will preach at the Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Andover, N. H., 
from June 20 to Aug. 29, during the 
summer term at Proctor Academy. 


Rey. Donatp C. McMimuan, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, Orange, N. J., is one of the adult 


leaders at the Orange Y.M.C.A. camp at — 
Kittatinny. 


Rey. Rosert KituaMm, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
is the director of the young people’s ses- 
sion at Rowe Camp, Mass., held under 
the auspices of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference, from June 27 to July 16. 
Mr. Killam will then go to Barnard, Vt., 
to preach at the Universalist Church. 


Rey. Wimu1Am A. ConstTABLeE, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Orlando, 
Fla., is giving a course on “Shakespeare 
and Victorian Literature” at Rollins 
College, Winter Park, during the absence 
of the professor. 


Rev. M. McKaru Nietsen, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Charleston, 
S. C., has accepted the invitation to 
return for a second summer as minister 
of Stevens Memorial Chapel, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. 


Rey. Grorce Gitmour, minister of the 
United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., will preach on the five Sundays of 
August in the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Buffalo, N. Y., which 
will be kept open all summer. 


Rev. Jonn C. Perrin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Houston, Tex., 
will again be minister for the summer 
services held at the Unitarian Church in 
Manchester-by-the-sea, Mass. 


Rey. Frank O. Houmes, minister of 
The Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society of Concord, N. H., will preach at 
the Unitarian Church in Walpole, N. H., 
on July 4. The service will be broadcast 
over Station WKNE. From July 25 to 
Aug. 15, he will preach at the Congrega- 
tional Church at Newport, N. H., at four 
services under the auspices of the N. H. 
Unitarian Association. 


Dr. Freperick R. Grirrin, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will preach at the summer 
union services held in the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester, Mass., August 1, 
8, and 15. 


Rev. M. H. Licauiter, LL.D., D.D., 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, who holds both 
Unitarian and Congregational Fellow- 


ship, will be guest preacher at the union 


services for the Protestant churches of 
Newton, Mass., this season. During July 
the services will be held in the Second 
Church of West Newton; during August, 
at the Central Congregational Church, 
Newtonville. 
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Appeal 


The General Committee of the Appeal 
is happy to announce the inclusion of the 
New England Council and the Meadville 
Conference among the participating 
organizations for 1943-1944. These agen- 
cies, instead of soliciting direct contribu- 
tions from their constituents, will now 
receive annual allocations from the funds 
of the Appeal. Churches and individuals 
who formerly have given to these 
organizations are now asked to add their 
contributions for regional work to what 
they would otherwise give to the Appeal. 

The regional organizations all share in 
the U.U.A. directly or indirectly. In 
addition to these new members, the 
Western Unitarian Conference is a direct 
participant, having derived $2,430 from 
the 1942-1943 campaign. The Middle 
Atlantic States Council has received in- 
come from the Appeal by a special 
arrangement whereby 75 per cent of all 
money contributed by the Region in 
excess of its regional share is given back 
to the Council for new projects in the 
area. This income amounted to $1,967.17 
in the year just closed. The South- 
western Conference, the Pacific Coast 
Conference, and the United Conference 
of Icelandic Churches, as well as the 
Middle Atlantic States Council, share 
indirectly through inclusion in the budget 
of the A.U.A. 

To give to the Appeal is to give in 
large measure to the extension and 
strengthening of Unitarianism in one’s 
own regional area. 

Last month we printed a table showing 
what percentage of the churches in each 
region met or exceeded their shares 
during 1942-1943. In the table below we 
show what percentage of the regional 
share was achieved by each region: 


Percentage of Total 
Regional Area Regional Share* Given 
New, England 88.5% $57,547.91 
Middle Atlantic 111% 20,220.89 
Meadville 81% 3,762.43 
Western 68% 12,875.04 
Southwestern 193% 2,257.19 
Pacific Coast 93% 5,765.23 
Icelandic 80% 288.30 
Not organized 
by regions 62.5% 1,301.46 


* The regional share figure is obtained by 
totaling the “shares” of all the churches in 
the region. In the case-of the churches not 
organized by regions, the “shares” have been 
totaled to give a corresponding figure, though 
it is not strictly a regional share. 
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THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


The following excerpts are taken from 
sermons recently preached on _ the 
newly issued statement, “The 
Behind Freedom.” 


RUE freedom calls for faith in the 

common man. What we need is a 
sense of comradeship with all the chil- 
dren of God, the sense of a common 
human destiny, of common need, of mu- 
tual respect and appreciation—in other 
words, a universal brotherhood without 
any fundamental discrimination or favor. 
If democracy means anything, it means 
that. . . . This faith in the common 
man—faith that, given the right environ- 
ment and a purpose in life that touches 
the intrinsic nature of his being, he will 
be equal to the highest demands made 
upon him—that is our national inherit- 
ance, our national memory. Faith in 
the common man means that Negroes 
and all colored peoples, Jews and all na- 
tionalities, races and creeds are accepted 
on the basis not of color or social stand- 
ing, nor on the reputation of the worst 
among them, but solely on the basis of 
character and of our common humanity. 
“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.” That ‘is a quotation I should 
like to write on the doorposts of every 
Red Cross blood donor center in the 
land. I should like to write it on Army 
and Navy headquarters in Washington. 
I should like to write it in the sky over 
every battlefield) But more than all, 
I should like to see it written in every 
human heart. 

Exsrince F. StonexamM 

Exeter, N. H. 


HE only concept of freedom that has 

validity in our new interdependent 
world is corporate freedom, that is, free- 
dom in relation to others, not in separa- 
tion from them. The freedom we seek 
is freedom for all men within the frame- 
work of democratic social restraints. If 
there is to be freedom for anybody in 
the modern world a way must be found 
for the democratic limitation of the in- 
dividual freedom of persons and nations. 
Some kind of mternational government 
is required for the limitation of national 
sovereignty. Within the nation more 
governmental control of the sources of 
production and distribution is required 
for the limitation and regulation of pri- 
vate economic enterprise. 

Frank GLENN WHITE 

Gardner, Mass. 


T is tragic for any one form of religion 
to set itself up as the only true reli- 
gion. In this hour of great need there 
can be no greater mistake made than 


Faith. 


to. talk of Christianizing the world, or 
of taking the Salvation of Jesus to the 
heathen. Something wiser, more toler- 
ant, more flexible than this is needed. 
The world of today, and especially of 
tomorrow would be greatly encouraged 
and steadied by the assurance which 
might come from the real Christian world 
that all people, henceforth, are to be 
allowed to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own reason and con- 
science, without interference and with- 
out fear of persecution. There is no 
other one thing that would make for 
more peace and human happiness than 
this. , 
Wiu1aM 8. Nicois 

Hathorne, Mass. 


A FEW weeks ago a movement with- 

in the Federal Council meeting at 
Chicago offered its criticism of liberalism, 
claiming liberalism within Protestantism 
had diluted their faith and caused them 
to lose their evangelistic zeal. They or- 
ganized to counteract liberalism, claim- 
ing ancient theological doctrines as their 
platform. 

But the Unitarians, assembled in Bos- 
ton, proclaimed their faith in a procla- 
mation which an editorial in the Boston. 
Herald likened to Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. It is a proclamation of Free 
Religion to a world fighting for freedom. 
What that proclamation may mean to 
the world is still a question. It can be 
words and words only, ending where 
they begin. But it can be, if Unitarians 
will warm to its inspiration, the dynamic 
Faith Behind Freedom which will make 
Freedom a reality such as never has 
been known before. It is Liberalism’s an- 
swer to a world in disorder, proclaiming 
the Rights of Man—all men of every 
color, race and creed. It is Liberalism 
once again proclaiming a World Com- 
munity dedicated not to nationalism but 
to Humanity. 

When Rev. Ethelred Brown, minister 
of our Unitarian Church in Harlem, the 
only Unitarian Negro Church in Amer- 
ica, took the floor and said, “All the 
Negro wants is what he is supposed to. 
have as a citizen of the United States,” 
there was in that simple statement a 
stirring appeal for justice. I came away 
from that Conference with these words. 
ringing in my ears: “Mankind is buying 
with its blood and agony the chance to: 
build a better world.” I saw our boys, 
the boys of our church. I wondered 
then, as I wonder now: How much will 
you and I who are at home share in 
helping to build that world? 

Toledo, Ohio Spas ea 


COUNCIL ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the meeting of the League Coun- 
cil on May 26 the following officers were 
elected for the new year: President, 
William Roger Greeley, Lexington, 
Mass.; Secretary, Winslow Chase Sis- 
son, Arlington, Mass.; Treasurer, Charles 
B. Rugg, Worcester Mass.; Assistant 
Treasurer, Dana V. Humphrey, Swamp- 
scott, Mass.;  Vice-Presidents; Roy 
Campbell, Westmount, P. Q., Frederic 
H. Fay, Dorchester, Mass., Emery M. 
Foster, Washington, D. C., Eugene 
Keller, Jr., Memphis, Tenn., Mark W. 


. Maclay, New York City, W. H. Mac- 


Williams, Seattle, Wash., Charles O. 


Richardson, Weston, Mass., Henry D. ° 


Sharpe, Providence R. I., Hon. Otto M. 
Stanfield, Westport, Conn., B. Grant 
Taylor, Redwood City, Calif., and Arthur 
W. Jackson, Chicago, Il. ; 


THE LEAGUE’S NEW LEADER 


The new President of the League, 
William Roger Greeley, Boston architect 
and authority on building codes. is no 
stranger to Unitarian organizations. 
Among the many denominational offices 
he has held was that of acting President 
of the League this past year, during the 
absence of President Furber on active 
service in the Navy. 

Listeners to a recent “Information 
Please” broadcast heard a question sent 
in by “W. R. Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass.” It had to do with fabulous 
heroes, each of whom was vulnerable in 
one place only. The experts bogged 
down on Siegfried but recognized 
Achilles and Balder, thus holding on to 
their encyclopaedias. 

The many friends of the new president 
know his strong faith in man and in 
man’s works, and also his awareness that 
both are vulnerable. This happy com- 
bination of idealism and realism should 
provide the League with superlative 
leadership. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
HEARS GREELEY 


An address by William Roger Greeley 
highlighted the anniversary dinner of 
the League, held in conjunction with 
the annual business meeting on the eve- 
ning of May 25, at Arlington Street 
Church in Boston. The subject of the 
address was “Foundation Specifications.” 
The speaker made a plea for recognition 
of honest differences of opinion and de- 
cried attempts to bring unity among all 
religions of the world until it is possible 
to agree on common objectives. 
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“A masqueraded unity is a whited 
sepulchre and is filled with the fore- 
shadowings of death,” said Mr. Greeley. 
“We are a long way from that state of 
evenly shared wisdom which will bring 
honest unanimity of purpose; but there 
is no short cut. Pretending we are 
together would only postpone the millen- 
nium. We must work along until we 
can rdise a generation that will have, 
generally speaking, (1) probity and sin- 
cerity, and (2) some approach to wis- 
dom.” 

Charles S. Bolster of Cambridge, a 
member of the League Council, paid elo- 
quent tribute to Edward P. Furber, 
retiring President, for his energetic devo- 
tion to the League during his three 
years in that high office. 

In place of its usual evening meet- 
ing, open to the public, the League this 
year joined other Unitarian organiza- 
tions in sponsoring the united meeting on 
May 27 dedicated to “The Faith Be- 
hind Freedom.” 


SPEAKERS’ LISTS ISSUED 


Lists of volunteer speakers for League 
Chapter meetings in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic areas are now ready 
at League headquarters. Copies are be- 
ing sent to all Chapter Presidents, and 
additional ones are available on request. 
It is hoped that program chairmen will 
find this service a genuine help in their 
planning for next season. 


William Roger Greeley 


A WORD OF 
APPRECIATION FROM 
DR. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT’ 


At the annual meeting of the Laymen’s: 
League on May 25 we were very proud 
to hear our president read the following: 
letter from Dr. Eliot: 

“I am writing to ask whether you will 
convey to the members of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, at their 
meeting next Wednesday, this brief mes- 
sage from the president of the American 
Unitarian Association expressing my sin- 
cere and grateful appreciation for the 
service which the Laymen’s League has 
rendered during the past year to the As- 
sociation and to all the other denomina- 
tional agencies through its leadership in 
the conduct of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. 

“A year ago, when the League offered 
to assume primary responsibility for the 
raising of funds through the Appeal, I 
think we all realized to some extent that 
it was an exceedingly generous and im- 
portant act. Now that we have con- 
cluded the first campaign of the Appeal 
under the sponsorship of the League, I 
want to testify to the splendid efficiency 
with which the campaign was handled 
and to the far-reaching consequences in 
terms of denominational unity which the 
leadership of the League assures. This. 
is, of course, not the first time in its 
history that the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has led the way for us all, but 
I believe it is the most significant exam- 
ple of such leadership. 

“May I add a word to express my per- 
sonal gratification with the administra- 
tive skill and genuinely cooperative spirit 
of your Executive Secretary in his capac- 
ity as Director of the Appeal? In his: 
first year Mr. McGill has won a place in 
the regard and affections of all of us. 
who constitute the professional team at 
Unitarian headquarters.” 


WANTED: 
LAYMEN’S SERMONS 


Each church which observed Laymen’s 
Sunday during the past year with a 
sermon by one of its lay members is 
asked to send a copy of the sermon to 
League headquarters. In some cases ex- 
cerpts from these sermons may be used 
in the League Bulletin, and in all cases 
the League office will be glad to have 
the manuscripts on file. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


HORATIO E. LATHAM 


Mr. Latham, who died at his home on 
Martha’s Vineyard on May 10, had 
-served twelve churches in Massachusetts, 
‘New Hampshire and Maine, with both 
Unitarian and Universalist affiliation. He 
was in his seventy-third year, and kept 
‘to the end his high vision of the future 
‘of liberal religion in this land. 


KATE E. TURNER 


Miss Kate E. Turner, who died May 
‘27 in Winter Park, Florida, was one of 
the most distinguished members of The 
‘Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


She was the first woman to be appointed 
principal of a high school in the city 
of New York. As a progressive educator 


of rare ability, intelligence and courage 


she effected many advances in high 
school education which became accepted 
methods in New York City. A true lib- 
eral, she was an ardent champion of 
women’s suffrage and other progressive 
movements. 

Her funeral service was conducted by 
Rev. William Constable. A memorial 
service in which her many Brooklyn 
friends and admirers shared was held in 
the Bay Ridge High School on June 29, 
with Dr. John H. Lathrop participating. 

J. H. L. 


News from Headquarters 


A NOTE OF THANKS 
The 1943 May Meetings, held under 

‘wartime conditions, presented special 
problems which required considerable 
changes in the program. Without the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the vari- 
ous participating organizations, the plan 
adopted could not have been carried out. 
It is, therefore, the wish of the Program 
‘Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association to express cordial apprecia- 
tion of the support of all the Unitarian 
‘societies, with especial gratitude to those 
whose regular meetings were entirely 
omitted or reduced to the minimum of 
necessary business. 

A. Powretu Davies, Chairman 

Mrs. W. Watpemar W. Arcow 

SterpHen P. Casor 

Frank B. Freperick 

Sypney B. Snow 

Cart B. WerHERELL 


(Solution to Puzzle) 


ee ee | 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association was held in Boston on Fri- 
day, May 28, following the close of the 
Anniversary Week _ sessions. Mr. 
Charles O. Richardson, of Weston, was 
elected chairman for the coming year 
and committees including more than 150 
individuals, to serve all departments of 
the Association’s work, were appointed. 

The Board spent a large part of the 
session in discussing plans for the exten- 
sion of liberal religion and for expan- 
sion of the effectiveness of the work of 
our churches. Directors from all parts 
of the country expressed deep interest 
and concern in this problem. 

Rey. Frank Edwin Smith, who on 
August 1 will assume his new duties as 
Executive Secretary of the New England 
Council of Churches, was appointed Re- 
gional Director for New England; Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes, of Concord, N. H., and 
Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, of Kennebunk, 
Me., were appointed Associate Directors 
for their respective areas. 


Friends of the late Dr. Robert J. Hut- 
cheon will be saddened at the news 
just received that his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Allen G. Hutcheon, and her two 
small children, Petra and Caroline, were 
lost in the airliner shot down by the 
Nazis between Lisbon and London. The 
dispatch came from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company. Mrs. Hutcheon and 
her children were returning to London 
after spending some time in Canada. 


REGISTER QUESTIONNAIRE 


To persons who have received a copy 
of The Christian Register Questionnaire: 
you are urgently requested to fill out the 
questionnaire and return it immediately 
in order to assist us in a compilation of 
the findings. ss 


SHOALS DAY 


Inasmuch as the Summer Conferences 
cannot be held at Sunapee, N. H., in 
July, the Directors of the Isles of Shoals 
Unitarian Association are planning a 
Shoals Day which will be held in Boston 
on Tuesday, October 12 from 11 a. m. to 
5 p. m. Also, the Directors voted to 
hold the Annual Meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association on that 
day. Mrs. Edward W. Hayes will con- 
duct the usual Fair for the benefit of the 
Maintenance Fund and there will be an 
interesting program for all Shoalers. 
This will probably take place at the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. Miss Marion T. 
McCarthy and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell : 
are co-chairmen. Further details will be 
announced at a later date. 


“A Powerful 
Lay Sermon.” 


—New Statesman and Nation 


A TIME FOR 
GREATNESS 


By Herbert Agar 


BOOK that ‘‘once again 

demonstrates the vitality of 
the Moral Appeal.’’ And the 
clergy of all creeds have demon- 
strated that it is a superb text for 
sermons. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
speaks of “great penetration and 
understanding.” The U. S. Chief 
of Chaplains calls it ‘‘a challenge 
to American public thought and 
American institutions.’ The 
Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association states “the most 
important book of 1942.” A U.S. 
sergeant says it ‘explained to my 
satisfaction what this war is 
about.” 


8th Large Printing © $2.50 
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To the Register: 

On Sunday, May second, I attended 
the service at one of our nationally 
known Unitarian churches, wearing the 
uniform of which I am proud. When I 
entered, an usher was chatting with a 
friend but though I stood about for at 
least five minutes he failed to recognize 
my presence. Finally I found a copy of 
the order of service upon a table and 
asked him to show me to a seat. He 
made no objection, and I obtained a 
seat. 

The service and ‘sermon were a pure 
joy after a week of feverish activity. At 
the door I introduced myself to the min- 


ister as the recently resigned minister of 


our church in Sioux City. He said, “Fine, 
fine!” and gave me the “pass along 
quickly” handshake. He did not intro- 
duce me to a soul—and no one in the 
congregation recognized my presence. 

In the foyer and on the steps I found 
four privates—all fine clean-cut New 
England boys who had taken the trouble 
to come a good distance to attend a 
Unitarian church. None of them had 
felt welcome and their comments were 
very frank indeed. 

On the next Sunday I attended the 
Congregational church in that same 
city. This service, too, was a model of 
good taste, good music and homiletical 
skill. But here the similarity stops. 

I was met at the street door by a 
gentleman who welcomed me, asked my 
name and home address, and invited me 
to sign the visitors’ book. From there I 
was led into the auditorium and seated 
by the usher. 

After the service I was greeted by 
many people as I passed up the aisle. 
The minister seemed glad to meet a fel- 
low minister; he introduced me to his 
wife and daughter and they introduced 
me to at least twenty other people. Fur- 
ther comparison seems unnecessary. 

We Unitarians have been pleased to 
believe that our churches are small be- 
cause of our great intellectualism and our 
advanced theological and philosophical 
position. This is sheer self-deception. 
We are small because we want to be 
small—select—an “in-group.” In the 
words of one Unitarian woman, “If we 
were to attract all these people you 


talk about it wouldn’t be our cozy little 


church any more.” 

I write this in no spirit of carping 
criticism but because I dearly love the 
Unitarian fellowship. Still we must not 
delude ourselves—the cozy little church 
of today will be the dead little church 
of tomorrow. 

Danie Sanps 


Assistant Field Director, Military and 
Naval Service, American Red Cross 


~ 


To the Register: 

I heard read today in the Wollaston 
Unitarian Church the statement of the 
American Unitarian Association entitled 


“The Faith Behind Freedom.” To my 
way of thinking it sums up those things 
for which we are fighting, and serves 
as a rallying point for all those who 
would build a better world in which all 
men may be free. It is an admirable 
statement and deserves the careful con- 
sideration of all thoughtful people. 
Because of this statement and in order 
to further the truths set forth therein 
I have today joined the Wollaston Uni- 


tarian Society. _Peyner S. BARBOUR 


Wollaston, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


That Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein has 
reflected with penetrating insight on the 
spiritual needs of our fellowship there 
can be no doubt. He has sought dili- 
gently for a profound faith, and in his 
article in the June Register, “Unitarian- 
ism and the Secular Spirit,’ he pleads 
with us that our faith not fall short of 
a faith in an objective existing God. 

Mr. Ohrenstein could have rendered 
us a greater service by describing what 
he has in mind when he speaks of “build- 
ing a way of life on .. . the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ”; whatever objective con- 
tent this profound concept may have for 
him, it is nevertheless, objective only a 
priort and the decision to place faith in 
it still derives from subjective factors. 
I am willing to grant the special pro- 
fundity of the Christian idea on condi- 
tion that it be recognized at the same 
time to what extent the transcendental 
concept of Humanity may also serve as 
a standard of judgment over our im- 
mediate choices. We need such an ob- 
jective seat of judgment, but whether it 
be God or Humanity the consequence 1s 
the same; it is in either case our burden 
to carry forward the good news and 
help it to come to pass. 

Epwarp H. Repman 


‘Ann Arbor, Michigan 


To the Register: 


May I call attention to a new cam- 
paign against modern liberalism in the 
churches? It is announced in press re- 
ports of a meeting in Chicago, dated 
May 4. We are told that a meeting of 
“The National Association of Evangeli- 
cals for United Action,” representing 
many Protestant denominations and 
having two million members, was held 

“to map a program opposing liberalism 
in the church.” That is nothing new, 
but the reason for it is novel and star- 
tling. 

Dr. Ockenga, the President, said that 


they wish to prevent “the rise of a 
pagan dictator in America and the lead- 
ing of the country to doom.” A very 
worthy object. The focal point of at- 
tack, according to the good doctor, must 
be “liberalism in the church.” To this: 
heresy he would trace the moral degene- 
racy of the nation, which will eventually 
lead to a pagan dictatorship. 

He said that “the same spiritual de- 
generacy has been taking place in Amer- 
ica that took place in Germany before 
the rise of the Hitler party. Unless we 
have a true revival of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, we will go the same way. We 
believe Christianity, capitalism and de- 
mocracy are all imperiled. A revolution 
has already taken place in our nation, 
though few people are aware of it. The 
division is not between denominations 
but between those who believe in Christ: 
and the Bible, and those who reject the’ 
crucified and risen Christ and the in- 
spired scriptures.” He declared that lib- 
eralism has spread. through seminaries 
and colleges and “with the disintegration 
of true Christianity has come the break- 
up of the moral fibre of the American 
people.” 

To those of us who know the magnifi- 
cent work done by religious liberals in 
every field of practical Christian and 
humanitarian activity, such defamatory: 
bunk appears to be only the fruit of in- 
vincible ignorance. We can view it with- 
out resentment and no longer wonder 
why such a form of evangelical Chris- 
tianity has failed to check the moral de- 
generacy its leaders complain about. 
They are sincere, and earnestly wish to: 
do good in the name of their Saviour, 
but when they so completely fail to 
understand the fundamental principles 
of liberal Christianity which they de- 
nounce as a menace to Christianity and 
democracy, it is not surprising that they 
admit defeat. The remedy is not a re- 
vival of faith in the ancient myths of 
religion, but a more effective union of 
all who love in the service of all who 
suffer, and a more intelligent appeal to 
the minds and hearts of the people—in 
other words, greater enthusiasm and de- 
votion to the high ethical and social 
ideals of liberal Christians. 

Such words as I have quoted challenge: 
liberals in every church, including our 
own, to make their message better under- 
stood by the masses of the people and 
to prove by their deeds how false are: 
the calumnies spoken against them. 

W. A. Vrooman 
Wilmington, Delaware 


To the Register: 

I agree with every word of Mr. Ohren- 
stein’s forthright article, “Unitarianism 
and the Secular Spirit.” I hope that 
what he says will start something. 

Cuartes E. Dunn 
First Congregational Church 
Claremont, New Hampshire 
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IT SEEMS {TOUS 
(Continued from page 269) 


To the Register: 

I note Mr. A. B. Hewson’s letter in the 
June Register. As one who has heard 
Mr. John Clarence Petrie in his own 
pulpit at Houston, I feel equally as 
strongly from the other side—that we 
need not only Mr. Petrie but more like 
him in the Unitarian Fellowship. 

Perhaps we should consider sometimes 
that the freedom of thought upheld by 
the Fellowship is no more fostered by an 
arrogant Humanism than by dogmatic 
Fundamentalism, of which Mr. Petrie’s 
article in the May Register seems to be 
neither extreme; that to the complete life 
there is still the Golden Mean, a blending 
and balance of both the freedom of 
Science and the depth of the Mystic. 
Otherwise why should the Beacon Press 
ever have published, and advertised, 
Leavens’ Great Companions? 

Of all fellowships, ours should be not 
alone one of tolerance, but of apprecia- 
tion of our fellows’ views. 


Rupotr W. Jorpan 
Gilbert. Community House 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


To the Register: 

It is gratifying to find, in the June 
Register, such a clear and complete 
statement by a minister who believes in 
“naturalistic humanism.” Kenneth L. 
Patton, in “This I Believe,” not only 
explains the logic of such a belief, but, 
incidentally, proves the fallacy of the 
theistic contention that humanism is 
necessarily coldly scientific. 


Lorna C. GLover 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 


EARNING OUR PRIORITIES 
(Continued from page 249) 


There is the educational problem of war 
aims and ends and the prospects for 
building a peace commensurate with the 
sacrifice to achieve it. There is the leisure 
time and recreation problem. There is 
the problem of a large number of tran- 
sient residents in the community, mi- 
grant workers following war jobs, who 
do not plan to remain in the community 
beyond the nebulous “duration,” and 
consequently make no effort to integrate 
themselves into the life of the com- 
munity. 

Each of these problems must be faced 
by the local parish. A minimum war- 
time program for the church should in- 
clude work in at least the neglected 
areas not touched by other groups in the 
community. The following suggestions 
of program-planning have all been used 
successfully by churches, and are offered 
as the basis of program-building in all 
churches seeking to justify the immuni- 
ties granted, and to meet the needs 
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which will increase rather than decrease 
as wartime tension constantly mounts. 

The spiritual problems arising from the 

war are pastoral, but they have social 
and psychological consequences which 
cannot be met by sermons and counsel- 
ing. They are answered only by whole- 
some activities and opportunities for 
group participation and individual ab- 
sorption in something which relieves the 
tensions and frustrations of the war 
situation. 
_ The so-called “teen-age” or juvenile 
delinquency problem demands the at- 
tention of the church. It cannot be 
solved by passing more laws, but only 
by wholesome activities which occupy 
the leisure time and give a purpose to 
the youth whose only service seems to 
be to stand and wait and become care- 
less. In Natick it is being met by a 
newly formulated committee representing 
the Protestant and Catholic churches, 
the school department, and the various 
civic organizations. It appears likely that 
in the fall a town-sponsored program 
of recreational activities will be pro- 
vided in the school buildings for the 
youth of the town. Only by the substi- 
tution of wholesome activities may the 
temptations which breed teen-age prob- 
lems be overcome. 

Unitarian churches can help meet this 
problem by launching more fully into 
the Junior Alliance program, adjusting 
it to the wartime demands of the com- 
munity. A. U. Y. projects and programs 
should also assist. 

The church has a dual responsibility to 
service men: it must continue to min- 
ister to its boys and girls in service, and 
it should not neglect the service men 
coming to town. The first activity is 
met rather fully by many Alliances who 
keep in touch with the boys by letters 
and gifts. The best example of a pro- 
gram for out-of-town service men sta- 
tioned nearby is the Service Man’s Cen- 
ter of our Baltimore church, previously 
described in these pages. 

The problems of the home in wartime 
offer numerous opportunities for the 
church to-act. Previously in these pages 
the nurseries established for children of 
working mothers by our Waltham and 
Salt Lake City churches have been 
described. The Home Service Commit- 
tee has supplied material on this subject 
to the churches. Where there is a com- 
munity need the church should take 
the initiative in exploring the possibili- 
ties. 

Leisure time and curtailment of the 
usual means of recreation presents a 
challenging opportunity to the church to 
supply wholesome activities. Traditional 
church functions such as suppers, eve- 
ning parties, bowling parties, should be 
expanded rather than curtailed during 
the next year. Evening Alliances, 
Young Adult Groups, and active Lay- 
men’s Leagues or men’s clubs should 
plan more active years than ever, and 


new ones should be organized. They 
may be smaller in numbers, but the pos- 
sibilities of informality should enhance 
their programs. Lack of numbers is no 
excuse: “Where two or three are gath- 
ered together. ...” Literary nights with 
a book review, discussion, refreshments, 
games, or dancing, make exeiting pro- 
grams and attract young, active minds. 
Play-readings, such as the Wellesley Hills 
church holds monthly, are another form 
of valuable wartime program. They are 
a “natural” for our radio-trained audi- 
ences. They are comparatively easy to 
put on and fully as effective as the play. 

Educational projects are a more direct 
contribution to the war effort for they 
fit closely into the war of ideas. Adult 
educational projects in contemporary 
problems should be undertaken by as 
many of our churches as possible. Our 
Wollaston, Massachusetts, and Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, churches are but two 
examples of churches with such pro- 
grams. Consumers’ problems, labor is- 
sues, postwar plans, personal problems, 
are all material to use in such forums 
and discussions. The Division of Educa- 
tion has supplied each church with ma- 
terial which should be studied carefully 
in regard to such undertakings. 

The work with transients or migrant 
war workers is difficult. 
to reach for they lack a community 
loyalty in most cases. Large numbers 
of such people are a liability to the com- 
munity until adjusted and the church 
must seek to find an opening to help 
them. Out of sheer boredom they may 
be reached by some of the projected eve- 
ning activities, but on the whole you will 
have to seek them out. There are two 
successful methods. One is in opera- 
tion in the Willow Run bomber plant 
area, where the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, with other agencies, is at work. 
It uses trained leaders as directors of 
workers’ leisure time activities. The 
other is the so-called “Baltimore Plan” 
conducted by the Council of Churches 
and Christian Education of Mary- 
land-Delaware, in the city of Baltimore. 
It is interdenominational and seeks to 
reach the migrants on a community 
basis through a program of neighbor- 
hood church schools and religious serv- 
ices, active participation in community 
work, maintaining a welcome bureau, and 
supplying chaplains to each area. Its 


program suggests things we can do in the 


smaller migrant groups in our own coni- 
munities. 

In essence, I am calling for a week- 
long program instead of a week-end pro- 
gram for the churches. Regardless of the 
Sunday program, of the spiritual uplift 
of the worship service, of the flawlessness 
of the parson’s sermon, the church in a 
wartorn world is failing unless it meets 
the community needs of its people and 
maintains a high level of community life 


through vigorous endeavor and creative — 


program building. 


They are hard. 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Clerk 


THE LEAGUE 
IS GROWING 


Year Chapters Members 
1940-41 74 3,060 
1941-42 102 3,807 
1942-43 105 4,016 


This is a proof of service. 
Will you tell us how to serve 
you better? 


rE 


Unitarian Laymen’s | s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
——e 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 
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Same Result 
“Did you ever 
writing poetry?” 
“No, but I got lost in the woods once 
and didn’t eat for a weck.” 
—Montreal Star 


make your living 


When Hitler visited one of the occu- 
pied countries he is reported to have 
visited the police headquarters of one of 
the larger cities. 

Previous to his departure a tactful 
Nazi official sent the police six different 
photographs of Adolf, trusting that they 
would be displayed during Hitler’s visit. 

When the Fuehrer arrived, however, 
none of the portraits was visible, so the 
Nazi underling took the police chief aside 
and asked: “Did you get the six pictures 
I sent you?” 

The police official pondered a moment, 
then replied: “Why yes, I remember. 
You'll be glad to know that we've caught 
five of them already!” 


—C. S. Monitor 


Its Admirable to Be Frank 


A new church has been organized in 
that great state of Arkansas which 
proudly calls itself “The Non-Progressive 
Christian Church.” 

—Prospector 


Scriptural Warrant 

There is a young man who occasionally 
wipes the dishes for his wife. The other 
day he rebelled, saying it was “not a 
man’s work.” 

The wife got the Bible and read from 
Il Kings 21:13: “And will wipe Jerusa- 
lem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it, 
and turning it upside down.” 

The young man is still doing his job! 

—Border Cities Star 


Physics Professor — What happens 
when a body is immersed in water? 
Student—The telephone rings. 


—Memphis Minor 


The late Dr. Gordon of Old South 
Church was fond of telling on himself a 
story of one of his Atlantic crossings. He 
was on his way to visit his boyhood home 
in Scotland and on the boat he shared a 
cabin with a stranger. 

On the second day Dr. Gordon went 
to the office of the purser, and said, “Sir, 
I do not like the idea_of being suspicious 
of my fellow passenger, but I think I had 
better play safe. So I am going to deposit 
my money with you.” 

The purser smiled. “That’s perfectly 
all right, Dr. Gordon,” he said. “The 
gentleman who. shares your cabin with 
you was just in here for the same 
purpose.” 


Huiel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House i 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 
An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 


treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Classified Advertising 


WANTED—Two 


pulpit chairs and lectern to 
match. Should be dark-finish. Medium size. Up- 
holstering not desired. Address Unitarian Church, 
910 Neal Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio. 


Church Announcements 


SOULS’ 
Rev. 
Sunday 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister, 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston 
Streets. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Summer Services (First and Second Churches in 


Boston uniting at Arlington Street Church) 
Sundays at 11 a. m. July 4, Mr. Greeley; July 
11, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg; July 18, Rev. Seth 


R. Brooks, D. D.; July 25, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
S. T. D.; Aug. 1, Rev..W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
Th. D. Friends and visitors are cordially welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D.. Organist and Choirmaster. 


Every Tues. and Fri., 
Open daily 9 a. m. to 


Sunday Service, 11 a. m. 

12 m. Service ef Prayer. 

4 p.m. All are welcome. 
ry 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


A SERVICE OF 
COMMEMORATION 
AND CONSECRATION 


In response to an overwhelming 
number of requests the SERVICE 
OF COMMEMORATION AND 
CONSECRATION held in Boston 
during May Week has. been re- 
printed and is now available, at 
cost, in attractive and dignified 
form for use by Churches on spe- 
cial occasions. ; 

100 copies, $2.75 
50 copies, $1.50 


A SERVICE OF | 
WORSHIP FOR USE 
IN TIME OF WAR 


An eight page unit which will fit 
into the service section of HYMNS 
OF THE SPIRIT. Compiled by 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, and Rey. Von 
Ogden Vogt at the request of the 
Unitarian War Service Council. 


50 for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 
500 for $8.00 


“That isn’t the way we do it 


in the army, Barnstead!“ . 


SERVICES OF RELIGION 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Reprinted in small, usable, attrac- 
tive form, similar to the previous 


Minister’s Handbook. 
$1.50 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
- look for the date line => 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 


In this time of war “Eveready” flashlights 


and batteries are vital equipment, both at r ) 
the front and at home. Here’s how you can 
help conserye the critical materials they’re 
made from: Don’t buy a new flashlight if 
the old one can be repaired. Don’t hoard 


batteries. Use them sparingly. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | © 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade- 
mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


